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POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


R. HEADLAM, who, with a few colleagues, represented 
in the late Government the advanced Liberal section, 
declared in a recent speech his adhesion to the policy which 
will be adopted by the great bulk of the party. If Mr. 
DisrakLI can produce a fair and reasonable measure, the 
House of Commons will not inquire too curiously into his 
motives or consistency. The reasons or pretexts for opposing 
the Bill of 1866 may prudently be regarded as inapplicable 
to future legislation. As Mr. Heapiam said, it is disre- 
tful to the claimants of the franchise, and, as he might 
have said, it is inconvenient and unseasonable, to postpone a 
settlement which may perhaps obviate revolutionary agitation. 
It is above all things necessary that the forthcoming scheme 
should be direct and simple. Checks and balances which 
are: uselal when they are accidental and unseen, become 
invidious as the products of deliberate ingenuity. Except 
Reformers, nobody wants Reform ; and Reformers want only 
an increase of popular power. ‘The Ministers, if they are 
wise, will build a bridge of gold, not for a flying enemy, but 
for an auxiliary force. An Opposition which for the moment 
scarcely desires to. resume office supplies a rare oppor- 
tunity which it would be foolish to neglect. It is not im- 
probable that a majority of the House of Commons may at 
this instant be uncertain of its political position; but, if the 
Ministerial plan of Reform proves to be obviously unaccept- 
able, the same considerations which incline members to com- 
promise and conciljation will suggest the canary! of an 
immediate change of Government. Lord Dersy and his col- 
leagues have not to contend with strong party allegiance, for the 
leaders of the late Ministry severely tried the patience and 
loyalty-of their adherents ; but measures, if they are for once 
esteemed more important than men, must be such as to deserve 
the preference. Both the great Parliamentary parties can offer 
valuable contributions to the common object. If the Liberals 
havea monopoly of enthusiasm for the cause, the Government 
and their supporters can ensure the passage of a Bill in the 
House of Lords as well as in the Commons. All mode- 
tate politicians and all good citizens have an interest 
in resisting or anticipating the dictation of demagogues 
and mobs. The just indignation which has been pro- 
voked by Mr. Bricut’s calumnies and threats might easily be 
direeted against rash and obstinate statesmen who furnished 
an excuse for violence. 
_ It would be premature to form a definite judgment of the 
intentions of the Opposition in the absence of its chief. Mr. 
Gapstoxe has not hitherto commanded the entire confidence 
of his party; but he is by far the most considerable of its 
members, and there is no rival Jeader. His defects are. most 
keenly appreciated by Parliamentary veterans, while younger 
and more ingenuous minds admire his vast attainments, his 
eloquence, and even his wayward impetuosity. In wavering 
moments, Mr. GLADsTONE’s opinion might probably determine 
the policy of the entire party. It is perhaps fortunate that 
he has employed the recess in colloquies with the Pore, or 
in the study of Roman art and antiquities; for, if he had 
been in England, it would have been difficult to abstain 
from public meetings, or to resist the dangerous facility of 
pen and paper. Before leaving England, Mr. GLapstone 
spoke at Salisbury with excellent taste and temper; but 
he is still at liberty either to form an impartial judgment 
of the Ministerial Bill or to join Mr. Brient. If flattery 
can influence his decision, he may incline to the Reform 
e, which includes his name in its stock resolutions, 
rather than to a critical and censorious party which attributes 
to his unskilful management much of its present unfortu- 
nate condition. The tactics which prevailed with the hesi- 


perhaps be as successful in attaching Mr, GLapsTone to demo- 
cracy a8 in persuading Benrepick and Beatrice to reciprocate 
a supposed affection. Having been constantly assured that he 
is the hope and the leader of the friends of universal suffrage, 
Mr. GLapstone may think, it his duty to justify. vociferous ex- 
pectations. On the other hand, |final .separatioy , from the 
Liberal party would imply a painful sacrifice of public. utility 
and ambition. Mr. Giapstone is capable of being swayed 
by many . various currents of feeling, and. opinion, , but 
he was not born to be,.a Jacobin or, a, demagogue. 
If his equals have failed to understand his versatile impuises, 
his deviation from orthodox democracy. would, puzzle beyond 
endurance the dull and intolerant multitude. Sentiment 
and casuistry would scarcely. harmonize with the levelling 
tone of Mr. Bricut. It is reasonable tq suppose that, before 
the opening of the Session, Mr. Giapsroxr will consult with 
his former colleagues, and. with the principal members of the 
Liberal party. If lie stands apart, it will be assumed that he 
has resolved on a new political course. 

Although the relations of friendship or hostility between 
different sections of the House will depend for the present 
chiefly on the measures of the Government, it is difficult or 
impossible to foresee the ulterior tendency of parties. After 
twenty years of comparative tranquillity, there are ‘many 
indications of a change in the issues which are to occupy and 
divide public opinion. The. contemporaries of ‘the Reform 
Bill are dying out, and the generation which repealed the 
Corn Laws is growing old. One of the natural«results of 
unusual longevity among active ‘politicians is a sudden break 
in the transition to their successors. When Lord PALMErstTon, 
dying at eighty, left his inheritance to a Minister past seventy, 
the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEquer, being still in middle life, was 
naturally regarded as the real head of the Government and the 
party. It happens, however, that Mr. GLapstone is almost 
the solitary survivor of his eminent contemporaries, and in a 
short time the conduct of affairs will devolve on younger men, 
who will properly regard the world from their own point of 
view. It is not improbable that a demand for centralization, 
and for increased administrative power, may conflict with the 
traditions of personal liberty and local independence. . The 
inevitable extension of the constituency will tend to strengthen 
the Executive at the expense of the wealthier classes, although 
a long interval must elapse before the English proprietor ‘is 
reduced, as ‘in France, to insignificance in the presence of the 
Prefect. Prince ALBERT encountered astorm of unpopularity by 
his indiscreet assertion that Parliamentary Government was on 
its trial. Yet, after the lapse of ten or twelve years, innumerable 
journalists and pamphleteers habitually assume that the Con- 
stitution is not only tried, but convicted and condemned. When 
a reformed House of Commons is invited to denude itself of its 
traditional functions, a new distribution of parties will pro- 
bably ensue. All aristocratic influences, all historical pre- 
judices, the tastes and sympathies of wealth and education, 
will be enlisted on the side of the old Parliamentary Consti- 
tution, while the democratic instinct of equality will favour the 
extension of a prerogative to be exercised in the first instance 
by popular leaders. There is little doubt of the eventual pre- 
valence of the doctrines which will inevitably be supported by 
a numerical majority. ‘The commonplaces and paradoxes of 
modern Liberalism will regulate fature legislation. If the 
character of Parliament is largely modified by sweeping 
changes of the suffrage, the advance of bureaucratic centraliza~ 
tion will be proportionally rapid ; and old-fashioned politicians 
must reconcile themselves to rising fashions, or they must be 
content to retire. The Legislature has, since 1832, or from an 
earlier time, been usefully occupied in the relaxation or 
removal of obsolete restrictions. There isnow but little left 
to repeal or to remove, and freedom, as the chief object of 


tating or unconscious lovers in Much Ado Abont Nothing may 


national aspiration, has perhaps passed its culminating ‘point. 
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The next political generation will employ itself in construc- 
tive measures, unless it is unfortunately engaged in revolu- 
tionary changes. 

Political prophecies are liable to be contradicted by results, 
not only through miscalculation of tendencies, but in conse- 
quence of diversities in personal character. Statesmen bring 
into prominence the questions which interest themselves in 
consequence of their natural aptitude, or of the casual direction 
of their studies. “Mr. Pirr and Sir Roserr Pret devoted 
themselves by preference to financial and commercial measures, 
and similar subjects have occupied, but not absorbed, the 
attention of Mr. Giapstone. Trade and revenue would 
always have held a secondary place with Lord Cuatuam 
or with Mr. Fox; nor, in more modern times, have Lord 
Patmerston and Lord Russett cared greatly for Budgets. 
Parliament and the country were contented for five or 
six years to take almost exclusive interest in the 
affairs of the Continent under a Minister who had earned 
his reputation and power in the Foreign Office. Lord 
Patmerston’s only rival in public esteem was his brilliant and 
fertile colleague at the Exchequer ; and perhaps Mr. GLADSTONE 
may still contemplate fiscal and economical reforms, although 
he has lately preferred constitutional legislation. ‘The Minister 
of the coming generation has not yet revealed his future 
greatness. It is possible that he may induce his con- 
temporaries to accomplish some object which has not yet come 
within the orbit of practical politics. A new Cuataam might 
neglect many questions which are now subjected to eager dis- 
cussion, and he would either organize an efficient army or he 
would stake his fortunes on the enterprise. 


COUNT BISMARK. 


bhp ene by accident or design, a selection from Count 
Bismark’s political correspondence has appeared at the 
very moment when he has seized an opportunity of justi‘ying 
his policy in a speech to the Prussian Parliament. Count 
Bismark is frankness itself, and from these two sources we 
gain a very clear and full notion of what he has been aiming 
at for years, and of the degree in which his aims have been 
realized. What he has written, and what he has said, inspire 
us with the highest notion of his ability, of his self-reliance, 
and of his patriotism. We may also add, that he has had 
no scruples whatever, and has gone direct to his goal without 
any wavering or any remorse. But he alone saw what 
Prussia and Germany wanted, and how it was to be got. 
Under colour of being a rather fanciful Conservative, he 
was bent on bringing about the most startling changes ; and, if 
he has made the Prussian people bow to his will, he has 
twisted and turned the Kine and the aristocracy quite as 
freely. For many years he has known exactly what he 
wanted. He was bent on doing three things, and he has done 
them. He has crushed out the independence of the minor 
sovereigns; he has thrust Austria out of Germany; and he 
has made Prussia a great compact military Power. His 
hatred of the Diet was only exceeded by his hatred of 
Austria. He considered that Prussia had allowed herself 
in 1815 to be placed in a thoroughly wrong position, and that 
she had not so used the advantage which the Zollverein 
gave her as to retrieve the mistake. She had permitted 
herself to be included as a humble member in a Federation 
where she was thwarted by all the little potentates whom she 
could have eaten up in a moment, and where she was for ever 
being bullied by Austria. The first practical step for bettering 
the position of Prussia was, he thought, to change the cha- 
racter of the Zollverein. A commercial union in which Prussia 
had to consult the whims of nearly thirty little princes was 
an absurdity, but a commercial union in which Prussia should 
show these little princes how comfortable it was to be dictated to 
and managed by Prussia would be a most useful arrangement. 
But then the princes might naturally object to such an 
arrangement. Count Bismark was equal to the occasion, and 
with a cynical good-nature explained how they were to be 
won over. They were simply to be bribed. They were to 
have a larger revenue secured them in the Zollverein than 
they could get outside it. Plenty of loaves and fishes—this 
was his recipe for winning over these princes, who seriously 
-believed themselves among the greatest of earthly beings, 
and would have been much surprised to hear how 
a Prussian nobleman of very inferior rank and 
position proposed to manage them. But managing 
them was only a secondary object of Count Bismark’s 
policy. ‘They were but minor nuisances, and the arch- 
nuisance was Austria. The engagement which the Kine 


entered into at ‘ldplitz to support Austria, if attacked in 


Lombardy, was very painful to the mind of the Prussian 
patriot. It encouraged Austria in that “ impassioned fidget. 
“ iness” which Count Bismark considered the mark of h 

policy, and which showed itself in irritating and vexing re 
Italians whenever she dared. We hope these candid ex 
pressions will fall under the eyes of Francis Josepy and 
that the unhappy Emperor will learn a lesson from thinki 

what his impassioned fidgetiness has brought him to. " 


At last the day came when Count Bismark was at the 
head of Prussian affairs, and could begin to make his 
dreams a reality. The affair of the Duchies gave him the 
desired opening, and he set himself resolutely to get all he 
could outof them. It wasa very good thing that there should 
be a noise about them. Anything was better than silence 
and it was especially useful—as he expressed himself, with ay 
irreverent allusion, we fear, to Lord Russett—that forei 
dogs should bark about Holstein. It taught the world to 
believe that a good yelping in all kinds of notes about the 
Duchies was the natural thing, and amidst the noise 
the special bark of Prussia might make itself heard, 
Count Bismark talks of what he did and thought and 
planned two years ago in exactly the same calm, in. 
different, historical vein in which NapoLeon at §&, 
Helena dictated what he wished to be thought his reminj- 
scences of a career that was closed for ever. He was, he tells 
us, for getting all that he could; a little, if he could only 
a little, and a great deal, if a great deal was to be had. ff 
he possibly could, he would annex the Duchies to Prussia; 
if that was impossible, he would set up an independent prince 
there under Prussian control; if even this was denied him, 
he would at any rate free the inhabitants from subjection 
to the Danish Parliament. At one time it seemed to him 
that the Duke of Avaustensura would be the best 
card; but the Duke disappointed him. He was very ill- 
tempered and very sulky, and when Count Bismark, on 
a fine summer’s evening, and in the very pleasantest 
manner, merely asked him to give Prussia a port in the 
Duchies, he had the impudence to refuse. There was no 
dealing with such aman. The fact was, says Count Bismark, 
as if he were speaking of Faust having sold himself to the 
Devil, the Duke was an Austrian at heart, and so there 
was nothing to be done with him. It is agreeable to 
think of the outward sign that was given to the world of 
this final resolve, and to remember that it was then stated, 
with an air of solemn farce that has never been beaten in 
France, that the Prussian lawyers, after having spent months 
in examining the Duxe’s title, had at length found it tobe 
utterly worthless. Butall this was, in a manner, ancient and 
forgotten history to the Prussian Chamber which Count 
Bismark was addressing, and which was chiefly anxious to 
know how it happened that in the Treaty of Nikolsburg 
Prussia had agreed that the inhabitants of North Schleswig 
should choose whether they would go back to Denmark or 
not. Count Bismark is no more afraid to tell the truth about 
events that happened four months ago than about events that 
happened four years ago. This, he calmly informed his 
hearers, was the doing of France. This voting of the North 
Schleswigers was a French crotchet, and it was to be expected 
that, if France intervened at all, she should ask that some 
attention should be paid to this fancy. It was not what Count 
Bismark quite liked, but it would have been absurd to go to 
war with France about it. And, after all, the crotchet 
was a tolerably harmless one. The treaty said that these 
Schleswigers were to vote, but it did not say how or when 
they were to vote. “TI shall take care,” added the Count, 
“that they do not vote until they are certain to vote quite 
“impartially.” The last trace of sympathy with the Evil 
One at Vienna, and with the minor Avaustensure devil, 
must be eradicated out of their hearts, and then, in their 
purified and regenerate state, they shall be asked whether 
they really wish to cease to be Prussian. 


What we specially like and admire in Count Bismark is 
that, with the one exception of Austria, whom he hates as he 
does sin (and we may be sure he does hate sin, for the 
Count is a pious man, and thanks Gop very properly, 
in one of his letters, for having guided him in all 
his little plans aright), he can see the bad and good 
in everything, and is never one-sided or unjust. He 
scouted with the deepest iadignation the accusation that he 
once was party to a project for yielding German territory to 
France; but he speaks very kindly of France too, and says 
that the Emperor at least, who may be wiser than his subjects, 
sees that the rise of Prussia is a very good thing for France, 
and that it is much better for France to have as a neighbour 
a Power consisting of under forty millions of men, instead of 
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a Power like the old Bund, which included Austria, and had, 
rather nominally perhaps, over seventy millions at its com- 
mand. In the same way, although Count Bismark has been 
such a good friend to his King, and such an excellent servant 
to his master, he has no kind of reverence for the King of 
Prussia’s favourite beliefs. If there is one thing that 
the Kina believes in more than another, it is in the 
claims of legitimacy and the Divine right of princes. It 
has gone to his heart to trample even on the little sovereigns 
he has beaten, and to plunder the princes whose territories he 
absolutely required. But Count Biswarx has no patience with 
such nonsense. He uses the most awful language on the sub- 
‘ect, and characterizes the whole system on which the preten- 
sions of the minor German sovereigns are based as a swindle. 
They are all cheats, with their fiction of Divine right, and 
their silly playing at being kings under the shelter of Prussia, 
It is by the grace of Prussia, not by the grace of Gop, that 
they rule, and the sooner this is brought home to them the 
better. So wrote Count Bismark five years ago, and we 
may be sure he does not think otherwise now. And as for 
home politics, although he is content to be called a Con- 
servative, and although it is in the columns of the 
Kreuz Zeitung that his letters have been published, he 

ks as freely of the Conservatives as of other people. He 
laughs at their foolish little attacks on an imaginary German 
Republic, and reminds them that to lead the world they must 
have positive aims and an active policy, and not rest satisfied 
with the impotent delight of constantly repeating grand 
negative sentiments. He cannot conceive why the Prussian 
Conservatives should be frightened at having a representative 
assembly for the direction of German affairs. The common 
Conservative talk is evidently, to his mind, a pure sham. The 
Conservatives are not believers in their own creed, They do 
not really wish to see the doctrine of divine right carried to its 
legitimate conclusion ; they do not really wish Prussia to be 
without a Constitution and a Parliament. “If you are to 
“ have these things,” says Count Bismark, “ recognise that you 
“ are to have them. Do not be silly enough to speak as if Con- 
“ stitutions and Parliaments do not, and ought not, to exist ; 
“ treat them as existing, and turn them to your own purposes.” 
“We might create a Conservative common Parliament, and 
“be thanked for it even by the Liberals.” Thus he wrote 
some time ago, and the scheme he has just revealed for the 
constitution of the new Parliament of North Germany looks 
as if he were fully bent on carrying out practically his old 
views. It will be a Conservative Parliament, but the Liberals 
may not be unthankful for it; and whomsoever it pleases or 
displeases, it will assuredly not last long unless it fulfils its 
primary aim and increases the power of Prussia. 


THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF ENGLAND. 


igs condition of foreign affairs is more simple than satis- 
factory, for, with the exception of an unsettled dispute 
with the United States, the country may be said to have no 
foreign relations. Despatches are probably still exchanged 
between Downing Street and the English residents at Con- 
tinental Courts; but there is no substance or importance in 
negotiations which are notoriously not liable to be interrupted 
or accelerated by a display of force. It is possible that at 
some future time the voice of England may be heard once 
more in the councils of the world. An effectual contrivance 
for recruiting the army would do more than the wisest 
political doctrines to restore the credit of the national 
diplomacy. In the meantime, it is as well that political sym- 
pathies should be rightly directed, and that official criticism of 
foreign proceedings should be suspended or scantily distributed. 
It is consolatory to find that more ambitious Powers are com- 
pelled to acquiesce in inaction during the progress of transactions 
which they are unable to control. The French Government 
had as little to do with the late war in Germany and Italy as 
the English, and the impossibility or danger of interference 
produces the same feeling of annoyance in France which many 
English politicians experienced during the Danish war. The 
union of Germany is not in reality injurious to France, or 
rather it is beneficial, in as far as it diminishes the temp- 
tation and the probability of war; but the discovery that 
it 18 impossible to exercise dictatorial power in Kurope 
18 a8 unpalatable as the similar experience which was 
somewhat earlier enforced on the English Government. 
The unpopularity of the official scheme for increasing 
the French army may perhaps tend to moderate the an- 
hoyance which is felt at the rise of Prussian power. 

he Emperor Naporzon deduces the legitimate inference 
from the criticism of his opponents when he proposes to 


arm a million and a quarter of Frenchmen. No such effort 
is required for the defence of the national territory, although 
alarmists absurdly pretend to fear a German invasion. A 
smaller force would be insufficient to assert the supremacy 
which was claimed by Louis XIV. and the First Napo.eon ; 
but nations reasonably decline to be taken at their word 
by their rulers, and even in France, commerce, prosperity, 
and enjoyment begin to be regarded as almost more 
desirable than military glory. If the plan of universal 
and compulsory service in the army is defeated or with- 
drawn, the long-cherished dream of a French frontier ad- 
vanced to the Rhine will be virtually abandoned. The 
excitement occasioned by the Prussian successes has for the 
time almost extinguished the dying spirit of hostility to Eng- 
land; nor is there any reason to fear a collision of interests 
or feelings as long as the independence of Belgium is un- 
assailed, 


If fair words and friendly sentiments tend to produce good- 
will between nations, the English Government should lose no 
proper opportunity of establishing a good understanding with 
Prussia. No German statesman ought to be surprised at the 
soreness which remained after the failure of English diplomacy 
in the Danish quarrel. Count Bismark, as he observed at the 
time in a private letter which has lately been published, set 
as many dogs as possible to bark at the London Conference, 
while he reserved to himself the prize which was to be secured 
as soon as the foreigner was reduced to silence or frightened 
away. The German Diet, the Prince of Aucusrensune, Baron 
Beust of Saxony, and Baron von per Prorpren of Bavaria, 
expressed in the strongest language the patriotic enthusiasm 
which the Prussian Minister alone understood, and directed 
to the fulfilment of his own purposes. The merits of the 
quarrel were but imperfectly apprehended by the great 
majority of Englishmen, but it was sufficiently evident 
that a petty State had been overpowered and dismem- 
bered, and that Lord Patmerston and Lord Russeti had 
been baffled by the German Powers. Thoughtful politicians 
judged from the first that the annexation of the Duchies 
to Prussia would be more beneficial to Germany than the 
creation of another small principality ; but superficial opinion 
always attends rather to moral and personal considerations 
than to political expediency. A sound and justifiable policy 
had been pursued by indirect and tortuous methods, and hasty 
observers wished to see poetical justice executed on Prussia, 
forgetting that no other centre could be found for the national 
unity to which Germany was at least aswell entitled as Italy. The 
rapid change of opinion which followed the Prussian victories 
was not wholly or principally a tribute to success. The great 
body of Englishmen began for the first time to understand 
that the aggrandizement of Prussia was as desirable for the 
territories which were annexed as for the monarchy of which 
they became an integral part. The growth of a North- 
German Power was the best security against wars of con- 
quest on the Rhine, and the chronic antagonism of Austria 
and Prussia could only cease by the exclusion of one of 
the rivals from further interference with German affairs. The 
approximation which has been effected between the Prussian 
Minister and his opponents in the House of Deputies renders 
his policy less suspicious and distasteful to believers in con- 
stitutional freedom. Even if the scheme of a German Par- 
liament, to be elected by universal suffrage, inspires little 
confidence, it is unnecessary for foreigners to express an 
opinion on the internal affairs of Germany. 


There can be no difficulty in cultivating the friendly feelings 
which Italy has with good reason entertained towards 
England. A Protestant nation is happily relieved from the 
duty of taking a part in the troublesome Roman dis- 
pute. When Mr. Disrarti once declared that the main- 
tenance of the temporal power was an element of English 
policy, he only meant to affirm that the Porr had always been 
a territorial sovereign, and that English Governments had 
acquiesced in the actual state of affairs. Lord Srayiey has 
perhaps acted with superfluous caution in withdrawing the 
offer of an asylum for the Pore at Malta; but if the refusal 
furnishes Pius 1X. with an additional reason for remaining 
in Rome, he will have derived practical advantage from 
Mr. Rvssetu’s inhospitable communication. The report 
that Mr. GLapstonr advised the Pore to demand a Congress 
is certainly unfounded, for English statesmen, when they 
are out of office, are not in the habit of compromising 
their Government by unauthorized suggestions. If any such 
meeting should take place, the settlement of insoluble difficul- 
ties may conveniently be left to the piety and ingenuity of 
the Roman Catholic Powers. Whatever may be the language 
of private politicians, it would not be judicious in Lord 
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Sranzey or his successor to profess a hope, what Protestants 
must rather entertain as a fear, that the sacrifice of temporal 
power would increase the spiritual influence of the Pore. 


A rival possessor of temporaland spiritual prerogatives is suf- 
fering under nearly equal embarrassment, The SuLrTan has, in 
the course of the past year, been compelled by friendly pressure 
to acknowledge a foreign prince as Hospodar of the united 
Danubian Principalities. More serious dangers threaten his 
own dominions under the inspiration of the inveterate enemies 
of the Ottoman Empire. The Russian Government has resumed 
the language of menace ; and the Cretan insurrection assumes 
increased importance as it is more and more openly en- 
couraged by the Government of Athens, and as the obstinate 
determination of the native Christian population is proved by 
the continuance of the civil war. The annexation of the 
island to Greece is not beyond the limits of probability, and, 
if the interests of one religious community must be sacri- 
ficed, European prejudices would incline rather to the Cre- 
tans, who profess Greek Christianity, than to their Mahometan 
kinsmen and enemies. The struggle might in itself be re- 
garded with equanimity; but the expulsion of the Turks 
from the island would inevitably be followed by civil war 
in several of the Continental provinces. The future triumph 
of Panhellenism, of Panslavism, or of any other modern 
generalization, would be neither so certain nor so desirable 
as to compensate for local anarchy and massacre, and for 
the probability of a European war. For the present, French 
diplomacy supports the interests of Turkey, and past scandals 
account for the temporary decline of English influence at 
Constantinople. The best solution of the Eastern question 
is indefinite adjournment; but it would be equally impolitic 
and unjust to oppose the spontaneous efforts of the Christian 
subjects of Turkey. The energy with which volunteers from 
the kingdom of Greece have supported the Cretan insurrection 
is a better proof of patriotism than the declamation of Athenian 
politicians. It is not impossible that increased power and 
population may prove to be the true remedies for the internal 
misgovernment of Greece, and no English interest ought to 
interfere with the progress of the experiment. 


Empire is destined to fall, it is better to substitute a cluster of | 


independent States than to allow Eastern Europe to be 
swallowed up in the Russian dominions. Only two or three 
years ago, the Greeks unanimously elected an English Prince 
to fill their vacant throne, and their present Kina was recom- 
mended to them by the English Government on account of his 
near connection with the Royal Family. In the apportionment 
of the diplomatic courtesies which have been substituted by 
the Foreign Office for the lectures of former times, Greece 
ought not to be forgotten. 


THE RISE OF THE PROTESTANT POWERS. 


NOTED French preacher took occasion a few days ago 

to compare the position of the Protestant with that of 
the Catholic Powers; and he entreated his hearers on no ac- 
count to neglect the solemn warning which the compari- 
son suggested. Germany, he said, has just concluded a 
triumphant war, and in Germany every soldier carried his New 
Testament in his knapsack. America has passed victoriously 
through a terrible crisis, and America sees in every great 
event a cause of national humiliation or national thanks- 


yiving. England is prosperous, and in command of unbounded | 
giving g 


resources, and England keeps the Sabbath holy, and 
walks after her own fashion in the ways of righteousness. On 
the other hand, France alone of Catholic Powers is great, and 
France, the preacher thought, was in danger of losing her 
proud pre-eminence. The cause of this decay of strength in 
the Catholic world, so far as the preacher attempted to examine 
it, was scepticism; and he entreated his hearers to leave off 
being sceptical, both for their own sakes, and that France 
might again be great, and Catholic Powers again trium- 
phant. We need not follow him into a discussion 
on the present state of French thought, but certainly 
he had invited the attention of his audience to one 
of the most important and striking facts of modern 
history. The Protestant Powers are in the ascendent, and 
their ascendency is clearly connected in some way with their 
religion. There is a definiteness of purpose, an energy of 
action, and a harmony between the governing and the 
governed, in Protestant nations, which there is not in Catholic 
nations. The only sovereign who is acting thoroughly and 
honestly on Catholic principles is the Queen of Spaix. She 
has got hold, as she thinks, of absolute truth, and to neglect 
to impose it on others is to peril her own soul. She is kill- 


If the Ottoman | 


and imprisoning them, and sending them to die in mi 

in the uttermost parts of the earth as fast as she can, in order 
that Catholic truth may flourish in Spain, and that she 
find favour in the eyes of her confessor. But Spain does not 
get on well unger this system. There is a bitter hatred of 
the Government; it is powerless in Europe; it is insulted 
and despised by the Spaniards of South America. The 
Porr, again, governs, and very naturally governs, on ecele. 
siastical principles, and the Catholic world is loud in 
saying that his Government ought to be supported 
But the support which the Catholics give to the Popg is 
very different from what Protestants would give to any 
one who happened to represent a principle dear to Pro. 
testantism. Only let us suppose that it was a question of arms 
and men and money whether the Bible should or should not 
be freely circulated through the world. Protestants would 
fight for their favourite tenet with a spirit and a_hearti- 
ness which Catholic countries do not show in fighting for 
the temporal power. There must be something in Catho- 
licism which in these days prevents it from affecting men 
powerfully in their political relations—prevents it from being 
successful, and from being in harmony with the general 
current of modern thought; whereas Protestantism is eyj. 
dently triumphant—it warms the hearts and guides the 
actions of men; it wins great battles and influences great 
nations. It falls in with the new relations that are begin- 
ning everywhere in the civilized world to subsist between 
those who rule and those who are ruled. 


What is it that mekes Protestants strong and Catholics 
weak? ‘There can be no doubt as to the answer. Pro. 
testantism is the religion of the individual. He cannot take 
as much or as little of it as he likes. He is lett alone with 
the New Testament, and has merely to ask himself the 
simple question whether he wishes t@ be damnedor to be saved, 
whatever may be the meaning those words convey to him, 
But Catholicism is a great complex system worked by other 
persons than the believer, imposed on him from without, and 
which must be accepted or rejected as a whole. ‘The 


consequence is, that Catholics are either much more devout 
than Protestants, or much more sceptical. And unless 
Catholics shut their eyes to all the facts of the modern world, 
it is very hard for them to be devout. A Frenchman 
may be a very good sort of person, and anxious to do 
rightly, and believe rightly; but it is hard for him to per- 
suade himself that the Queen of Sprain is altogether in the 
right path, and that she has got hold of a creed which 
she ought to enforce by sending unbelievers or doubters 
to the Philippine Islands. Viewed on the side of religion, 
Catholicism has many advantages over Protestantism. It 
reflects more truly that spirit which, whether the real reflex 
of Christianity or not, has certainly been the spirit of 


ing off people who are not of the right way of thinking, 


Christendom for centuries. It developes more powerfully many 
of the Christian virtues; it inspires a much more complete 
abnegation of things temporal for things eternal. But viewed 
politically, and viewed in relation to modern life, Catholicism 
does not nearly rival Protestantism. What the modern world 
seems to want is a religion which men as well as women can 
believe in, which shall suit active, busy people as well as recluses 
and hermits, and which may be the religion of prosperity as well 
as of adversity. Protestants have, in a rough way, got such 4 
religion, but, it must candidly be owned, with some rather 
violent twists of the language of the New Testament. And 
having got it, they are strengthened by it, and allow it to 
colour all their thoughts, and affect all their actions. The 
individual does not cease to carry with him his religion into 
politics, business, and even pleasure. Protestants are not better 
than Catholics ; very often they are not so good as Catho- 
lics; but they have got a more practicable religion. And 
we must frankly own that no difference is to be traced among 
the various sects and shades of Protestants in respect of their 
suitability to this modern world. The Protestant nations, and 
all the Protestant parts of those nations—High Church and 
Low Church, Lutherans, Unitarians, and Calvinists—are all 
alike in this. There is such a thing as a spirit of Protest- 
antism which is common to them all, which gives them all 
life and strength in the contests of this world, and 
secures them that temporal pre-eminence which the French 
preacher feared was fading away from the children of his own 
Church. 


England may well be proud of being a Protestant country ; and 
as the carnal uature is strong in man, and as modern nations, 
like the Jews of old, still look on outward prosperity as a sign 
of inward blessings, England may be strengthened in her Pro- 
testantism by observing that, in these days, Protestantism 
answers. Those who live in a Protestant country are often 
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obliged to notice the weak points of the Protestantism they see 
und them, to exclaim against its bigotry, to inveigh 
against its bitter pride, to remonstrate against its exclusive- 
ness. But there are moments when it is well not to 
criticize, but to admire and be thankful, and to call to mind 
how indissolubly Protestantism is bound up"with the great- 
ness of England, and with the best parts of the English 
character. Still it must be remembered that Protestantism is 
nothing unless it is alive, and that it must perish unless the 
individual really believes in it. Protestants have not a system 
that goes on independently of them, and of the support of 
which they can at any time avail themselves. Protestantism 
must continually change and assume new forms, or it will 
lose that hold on the individual mind which is its one great 
source of strength. It is an excellent theory that England 
should observe Sunday ; but we are not going to let fanatics 
dictate to us how we are to observe it, because the observance 
of Sunday and the prospects of England are, as we believe 
them to be, in some measure connected. No battles of 
Sadowa, no captures of Richmond, can make the Scotch Sunday 
anything but nonsensical and burdensome. Protestantism 
wants continually stirring up in order to keep it in 
vigour. Fools are sure to rush in where angelic people 
fear to tread, and every idiot is not to be expected to form the 
random guesses, which he likes to call his opinions, on great 
theological questions. But there must be some homage to 
truth, some spirit of inquiry kept up among Protestants, or 
they will divorce their religion from the feelings and hearts of 
individuals. A theory has lately been started that the 
opinions of the clergy ought to be guided and settled by the 
opinions of the ordinary well-to-do laymen about them. No 
theory could be more fatal to Protestantism, which lives 
and thrives solely by men having a dim notion that 
truth on religious matters is attainable and desirable. A 
religion arrived at by a sort of consensus of Income-tax 
payers—for this is what the theory really amounts to—would 
be as un-Protestant as it would be absurd. The people who 
stir things up, and not the people who are all for peace, 
are the best friends of Protestantism and of Protestant 
churches. Bishop Cotenso and the Ritualists, for example, are 
among the greatest of the recent benefactors of the Church 
of England, for they have in their different ways forced 
a considerable number of Income-tax payers to ask what 
they mean when they use familiar words, and to reflect what 
a great amount of learning and what a large range of thought 
men should have before they pretend to give an opinion on 
the questions at issue. In this way Protestantism is carried 
forward and kept alive, and it is in this way that Protes- 
tantism wins those triumphs which have excited the wonder 
and envy of Catholic observers. 


LAND TENURE AND FENIANISM. 

ORD DUFFERIN’S letters to the Zimes will not be 
perused with the less curiosity by reason of the admission 
which he makes touching Irish landlords. While he claims— 
and, we believe, justly claims—for some of them the merit 
of great kindness, consideration, and self-denial at all times, 
but especially during the fearful cataclysm of the great famine, 
he seems to think that the rest are chargeable with no larger 
amount of selfishness than falls to the lot of average men and 
classes, Perhaps it is that the selfishness of Irish landlords 
differs from the selfishness of merchants and traders and 
others, in not being an enlightened selfishness. It may be 
that it shows its game too openly and prosecutes it too boldly. 
At any rate, the landlords have, as a class, succeeded in 
getting a very bad name, and people show a wonderful 
alacrity in both saying and believing the worst of them. 
They certainly cannot complain that the evangelical de- 
nunciation has fallen on them of being spoken well of by 
all men; but whether they have carned a compensatory title 
to any of the evangelical beatitudes, is more than we can say. 
We have a pamphiet before us written by an Irishman, in 
which the writer asserts that no one out of Ireland, and few 
people in Ireland, ever understand the country. Where 
ignorance is so common, and misunderstanding so easy, it is 
Venial not to comprehend the mystery of Irish landlordism. 
But we cannot help thinking that many Englishmen get their 
notion of the class from the specimens which they see on the 
Continent. It is wrong and illogical to do so; but, if they do, 
We do net wonder at the impression which they receive ; for 
any object less attractive and less winning than the small Irish 
Squircen of 1,500/. to 2,000/. a year, who skins his tenantry 
im order to play the magnifico at Homburg, Wiesbaden, or 
18, It is impossible to conceive, Were all Irish landlords 


of this kind, or had they ever been so, we would turn them 
over to Mr. Brigut to work his will on. That they are not 
so, the notorious errors of Mr. Bricut himself are sufficient to 
remind the world. Having something of a case, he marred it 
by selecting for denunciation those special instances of land- 
lordism which have varied the general wildness and desolation 
of Irish agriculture by farms and cultivation which would do 
credit to the best agricultural counties of England. 


All landlords cannot come up to the standard of the Duke 
of Devonsnire, the Marquis of Lanspowne, and the London 
Companies. ‘“ Ah,” said Becky Sharp, “how easy it is to be 
“ virtuous on 5,0001. a year!” And how easy it is, compa- 
ratively, to remit rents and improve holdings when one has a 
rent-roll varying from 30,0001. to 60,0001. a year! Beneficence 
is the prerogative of opulence. If any fairy would give a great 
boon to Ireland, it would be that the country should be dis- 
tributed among very rich landlords, none of whom should have 
less than 100,c0ol. a year, and all should be blessed with the 
special qualities favoured by the lady novelists—except a turn 
for controversial theology, of which there is more than enough 
to spare in Ireland. Even under the best of landlords, we fear, 
emigration will continue. For the fecundity of the Celtic 
race has not been diminished either by the famine or by any 
other event ; and, as it is easier to feed two mouths than five, 
and one than two, it is not so very unnatural that the peasantry 
should flock to America, where they can earn their dollar a 
day, and buy land for a dollar an acre, especially when their 
own belongings send home the -money to take them 
over. Lord Durrertx meets the charge that this continued 
emigration is the product of innumerable evictions by quoting 
the opportune testimony of Dr. Hancock, whose returns show 
that, while the emigrants have averaged 100,000 a year during 
the last ten years, there have been one hundred emigrants for 
every one eviction. In other words, there has been one evic- 
tion in every eight years on each estate in the country. 
It would further appear that two-thirds of these evictions have 
been for nonpayment of rent. It is superfluous, after this, to 
discuss the question of the clearances effected for the conver- 
sion of corn-land into pasture-land. When stock rose in de- 
mand, more land was devoted to pasture, to meet the demand. 
But this conversion has taken place only within the last three 
years. Just four years ago there were 422,000 more acres 
under cereal and green crops than there were in 1847. 

Above all, Lord Durrerin mentions a fact which, unless 
disproved, must stagger the advocates of tenant-right. While 
all of us outside barbarians have been pitying or praising the 
peasant of Connaught and Leinster for going to America to 
improve his fertune, it would seem that Ulster has contributed 
a larger proportion to the emigrant lists than both these 
provinces together. The truth is—and it is a truth which 
applies to Ulster nearly as much as to other provinces of 
Ireland—there is comparatively no middle-class in Ireland, 
because there is a dearth of those occupations by which a 
middle-class is sustained. Ireland suffers under grievances, 
but they are to a great extent grievances inflicted by the 
hands of nature, not of man. When nature endowed her 
with the power of producing children and potatoes, but denied 
her coal and iron, she wrote her destiny in unmistakable 
characters. What punishment nature reserved for the infrac-~ 
tion of the laws which she imposed, may be read in the 
records of the Devon Commission and of the great famine. 
Many evils may in future time befal Ireland, but her cruellest 
enemy can devise none worse than a system which allowed 
five acres of exhausted land to be leased to three families, ot 
about eighteen souls, all pigging and starving together. 
Whatever else may happen, that state of things we hope will 
never recur. 


The same impression of the Times which gave us Lord 
Durrerin’s letter gave us another on Irish matters from a very 
different sort of person, General MILLEN, late President of the 
Fenian Military Council in Ireland, and late C.E.I.R., whatever 
these mystic capitals may mean. The letter is addressed to 
the “ Sincere Members of the Fenian Brotherhood at Home 
and Abroad” (all in capital letters), and against the Head 
Centre, James Steruens. Being written by one Irish patriot 
against another, we need not say that it 1s abusive in the 
extreme. Unintentionally, however, it inclines us to be- 
lieve that the escaped Head Centre is a far cleverer fellow 
than his expectant or indignant followers. The philippic 
rushes on with a fervid eloquence more typical of the 
writer's country and his cause than observant of the sequence 
of events. General Mitten has not, for a length of time, 
entertained a high opinion of James STEPHENS, and certainly 
the opinion which he now expresses of him is about as 
low as can be. The late Head Centre first “manifested 
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“the cloven foot after the Fenian fair in Chicago, some 
“ three years and a half ago.” He then “took very ungentle- 
“manly, unworthy, and unbecoming measures to possess | 
“ himself of the sum of 1,000/., part of the proceeds of the 
“Chicago fair, which had been set aside for certain pur- 
“ poses.” ‘This is a circuitous rather than a terse mode of 
stating that the Ilead Centre purloined other persons’ money. 
It was after this date that the General was “ ranking military 
“ officer of our organization in Ireland,” and found himself in 
contact with SrepHens, and applied to him for employment. 
What a “ranking military officer of organization” can be, we 
have not the remotest idea. However, STEPHENS seems never to 
have been at a loss for an answer, so he quietly gave the General 
an order to “ make a drawing of a corps d’armee of 50,000 men 
“with their ammunition and baggage, every man in his place.” 
The General seems to have discovered that STEPHENS was | 
making a fool of him; and many others have probably made 
the same discovery since. The next snub he got from the 
patriot leader was on submitting a grand scheme of rebellion 
and revolution. This Sreruens scouted at once as “ lacking 
“ in originality and logical comprehensiveness.” All this time 
Irish-Americans were in the country awaiting the expected 
campaign, and StepHENs was always telling them that the day 
of battle was coming on, just as O’CoNNELL used to tell the poor 
gaping peasants that “next year they’d have the Repeal.” 
And just as O’ConnELL extracted the “rent” from his Repeal 
dupes, so did STEPHENS extract contributions from his Fenian 
dupes. General MILLEN estimates the patriot’s receipts at 
363,000 dollars. If it was so much, Mr. SrepHEens would be 
likely to prove a costly President of the future Irish Republic ; 
for, while he nibbles 363,000 dollars for his own share, he only 
_ allots 40,000 dollars to the Ordnance Department of the Libe- 
rating Army. A President whose personal expenses are 
to the cost of his artillery in the ratio of 9 to 1 must 
calculate as much on the affection as on the patriotism of 
his future subjects. Nor does his gratitude seem to be of the 
kind which computes money services with precision. His 
escape from prison turns out to have been a piece of the most 
vulgar bribery. He was to have rewarded the gaolers who be- 
trayed their trust with a gift of 600/., but of this he has never 
paid over more than 50/. His liberality, too, appears to be on 
a par with his gratitude and his military capacity. While he 
was spending 20l.a day (of Fenian subscriptions) on “ fine 
“wines and Brussels carpetings,” he grudged more than “a 
“bone” to the poor “ dogs” whose devotion to him had 
compromised themselves. We do not wonder at poor General 
MiLLen’s disgust. To be snubbed, cajoled, and jockeyed by 
a man whose honesty one doubts, and whose courage one 
suspects; to see a cause to which one has given heart and 
soul made not only impossible, but contemptible, by the 
vanity, greed, and impudence of an arrogant boaster, is enough 
to drive any man wild. But, if the Fenians are angry and 
indignant, what should we and the British Government be? 
Here we have been for months expecting an Irish outbreak— 
troops have been marched and counter-marched, and put on 
board transports at an hour’s notice—the Habeas Corpus Act 
has been suspended, Irish farmers have been selling off 
their property and burying their money, or sending it 
out of the country—trade has been paralysed, and social 
intercourse interrupted—and all for what? Because a 
number of foolish discontented men have condescended to 
make a still more foolish, vain, and impracticable man the 
hero of their treasonable idolatry, and to find him in wine, 
Brussels carpets, and trips to Paris, out of the pence of the 
poor Irish peasantry. This of itself is almost enough to make 
us hang the man, if we catch him, for having made such fools 
of us. As for General MILLEN, he wisely concludes that at 
present a war in Ireland or in Canada against England would 
be an abortive affair. “ England’s difficulty will be Ireland’s 
‘¢ opportunity.” General MILLEN has decided to remain quiet 
till the opportunity comes—a decision which meets our 
entire approval. As for Roperts and Sweeney, they are 
“tilting at one another’s throats” in America; and as for 
the fugitive Head Centre, he will probably turn up amid the 
congenial scenery of Southern France; where, however, a 
fiat sterner than that of any Lord-Lieutenant will compel him 
to forego the familiar patronage of what General MILLEN 
irreyerently denominates “ that antiquated and eccentric picce | 
“of political old trumpery, the Marquis pe Borssy.” Such | 
are the managers of a conspiracy which was filling us all | 
with apprehensions of a general rising, and martial law in | 
JreJand, 


AMERICA, 


thirty-ninth American Congress is but 


subject to the ordinary weakness of outgoing 

sentative bodies, for the great majority of members of the 
House are re-elected to the fortieth Congress, which will 
assume its functions on the 4th of March. The apparen 

inconvenient system of intercalating an election betwee, 
two Sessions of an existing Congress thus provides some 
compensating advantages, although it creates an anomalong 
class of expectant members, at present including General 
Butter, who are interested in the delay of important measures 
until their own legislative term shall have cemmenced, 
No violent measure against the Prestpent personally hag 
hitherto been introduced into the Senate or the House, and 


_ the Bill for withdrawing his power to grant an amnesty has 


been postponed to the apparently unimportant Bill for regy- 
lating the suffrage in the District of Columbia. Although it 
matters little whether the negroes of the Federal capital votg 
for a delegate, the enactment of nominally universal suff, 
limited by the disfranchisement of the so-called rebels, 
may perhaps serve as a model for the organic legislation 
which will shortly be applied to the Southern States. The 
unanimous refusal of the States of the late Confede 

to accept the Constitutional Amendment imposes upon Con- 
gress the duty or political necessity of employing further 
means of coercion. The leaders of the majority would pro- 
bably have been compelled by general opinion to effect g 
compromise on the basis of the Amendment ; but they are now 
enabled to insist on harsher terms, and to postpone recon- 
struction. Mr. Sumner and Mr. Srevens will probably induce 
both Houses to concur in a declaration that the Southern 
States shall be reduced to the condition of Territories. As no 
direct resistance will be attempted, Congress will assume 
the power of enacting Territorial Constitutions, and it will 
probably confer universal suffrage on the negroes, while the 
majority of the white citizens will perhaps be excluded from 
the polls by a retrospective test. The elected Governors of 
the States will be superseded by nominees of the Presipeyt, 
who must receive the approval of the Senate. The States 
have now for more than a year administered their own 
domestic affairs ; but, as Territories, the same districts will be 
almost entirely dependent on Federal authority. If the 
system of Republican ascendency is found to be practicable, 
there will be nothing to prevent a formal readmission of the 
Territories into the rank of States of the Union. A Legislature 
elected by a negro constituency under the direction of the 
agents of the Federal Government, might submit to Congress 
any scheme of a Constitution which might be preferred b 
the Republicans of the North. By this contrivance, So 
Carolina might reappear in the character of a Southern Massa 
chusetts, and the entire Union might in due time be recon- 
structed, with the omission of six or seven millions of American 
citizens. 

The suppression of the present State Governments will 
perhaps be accomplished even before the States themselves 
are reduced to the condition of Territories. Mr. Srevens has 
introduced a Bill providing for the assemblage of a Convention 
in North Carolina to be elected by universal and indiscriminate 
suffrage. As the Convention would be wholly unconstitu- 
tional, the white citizens would probably take no part in the 
elections, and consequently a body chosen by liberated negro 
slaves would impose an arbitrary Constitution on their former 
masters. Mr. Wison has brought in a Bill, not less directly 
inconsistent with the Constitution, which will exclude the 
Southern States from all share in the next Presidential 
election. Mr. Stevens has declared in the House that the 
proclamations of peace by the PrEsIDENT are mere waste 
paper, and that the war still continues. It is remarkable that 
the most extravagant paradoxes are uttered, not by obscure 
aspirants to notoriety, but by the leaders of the House and of 
the Republican party. 

From the beginning of the civil war it was certain that any 
future settlement must be extra-constitutional or revolu- 
tionary. The advocates of the Republican party argue, with 
much force, that the right of conquest overrides all leg 
restrictions or conditions. The corpse of Southern liberty 18, 
as in Homer’s battles, the prize of the victor, who can do 
everything except restore it to life. The only chance of 
cementing the broken relations of North and South was fur- 
nished by the policy of Mr. Jonnson, who enlisted the feelings 
and interests of the defeated party in the restoration of organic 
union. The Republicans, however, soon perceived that recon- 
ciliation on equal terms involved the renewal of Southern and 
Democratic preponderance, and they would have gladly esta- 
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shed théir own supremacy by the Constitutional method 
of Amendments; but, in default of Southern co-operation, 
had only the alternative of erecting Congress into 
a Constituent Assembly. More generous motives may 
have contributed to confirm the determination to insist 
on political predominance. The negroes have a claim on 
the protection of the North, and it seemed possible to 
convert deserving clients into effective allies. The faith 
of Americans in the ballot, though it is unintelligible to 
foreigners, is thoroughly genuine and sincere. Notwith- 
sanding the lessons of history and the laws of human nature, 
it is believed in the United States that an equal vote neces- 
sarily means protection to the elector, and that it will not be 
used for purposes of oppression. The Southern States might 
pave conceded negro suffrage with little risk to themselves, 
put their refusal has strengthened the conviction of the Re- 
plicans that it is possible by the exercise of a negro fran- 
chise to secure the freedmen against their former masters, and 
to perpetuate the power of the dominant party. The 
d measures are founded on the same principle with the 
Russian policy in Poland, but Americans have not the 
cruelty or the cynical logic of their European friends. The 
Je of the South may be affronted by the imposition of 
litical disabilities, and teazed by the interference of Federal 
nts in their internal affairs; but until the best-educated 
community in the world has adopted the opinions and manners 
of Parson BrowNLow, vexatious measures will stop short of 
confiscation, of exile, and of murder. The Southern States 
have only to wait for a revulsion of public feeling; but their 
friends will find it as difficult as their enemies to revive the 
old Federal Constitution. 


Fortunately for themselves, the Americans can afford better 
than any other nation which has ever existed to try political or 
economical experiments. With half a continent exempt from 
lines of customs’ frontier, they are not beggared by protective 
duties, for free trade itself can by no possibility transcend the 
limits of the globe. While professional politicians are talking 
gnse or nonsense, the population is engaged in profitable 
industry, without the risk of approaching for centuries to 
the limits of comfortable subsistence. As a judicious writer 
observes in the New York Times, the great difference between 
the United States and Great Britain is that in America there is 
vast quantity of cheap and cultivable land, while in England 
theavailable space is narrow and limited. He might have 
added, that in France the difficulty is evaded by the artificial 
avoidance of an increase of population, and in Ireland and 
Germany by emigration to more favoured regions. According 
to the same authority, the public or unappropriated lands 
of the United States amount to 1,465,468,000 acres, and 
the lands surveyed, or ready for occupation, to 474,160,551 
acres. Under the Homestead Act, every native or foreign 
settler can become, on almost nominal terms, first an 
occupier, and after a short time a freehold farmer. In the 
past year four and a half millions of acres were either divided 
among settlers, or conveyed to railroad companies for sub- 
sequent sale. The farms in cultivation number 2,420,000; 
schools and colleges possess 21,645,000 acres, and more than 
fifty-six millions of acres on the west of the Mississippi are 
destined for educational purposes. In a country where 
poverty is impossible, the ills which laws or Presidents and 
Congresses can cause or cure full within a narrow compass. 
It is true that an unbounded extent of land is useless to 
indolent and vagabond races, and that the Americans are 
perhaps the acutest and the most vigorous of nations, enjoying 
institutions admirably adapted to their circumstances. Euro- 
pean settlers from all countries flourish on American soil, 
while Mexicans, in an equally fertile region, are unable to 
maintain even the civilization and prosperity of their 
ancestors. ‘The Indians alone have never amalgamated with 
the people of the United States; and it is doubtful whether 

e is room in American society for several millions of free 
negroes. Legislation will solve the question only as far as it 
happens to accord with the natural conditions of the problem. 
The affinities of the superior race will long survive the 
divisions of parties, and when Northern capital and energy 
are employed in the development of Southern resources, the 
hew comers will share the interests and opinions of their 
white neighbours rather than of the coloured popula- 
tion. In the meantime, the political activity of a secure com- 
munity has a natural tendency to become bold and reckless. 
Having survived a great and unexpected civil war without 
serious disaster, the Northern States have no greater or equal 
calamity to fear. They have not yet learnt the expediency of 
preferring gravity, moderation, and wisdom in the choice of 

r8, who, until lately, had scareely more important 


duties to perform than if they had been the municipal rulers 
ofa township. As politics cease to be trivial, the conduct of 
affairs will perhaps be gradually entrusted to competent 
persons. The people of the United States have yet to learn 
that exaggeration of thought and language disqualifies a poli- 
tician for the functions of a statesman. 


ITALY. 


ARON RICASOLIS letter to the absentee Catholic 
Bishops will not be read by them with any keen 
satisfaction. The interpretation already placed by us upon 
the King of Ivraty’s conciliatory speech and the friendly 
concessions of the Cabinet of Florence turns out to be entirely 
correct. The “ freedom” which Italy proposes to give to 
the Catholic Church is the freedom which voluntary associa- 
tions enjoy in countries of absolute civil and religious equality. 
In the language of Victor EmmanveL, Catholicism is to be 
the religion of the “great majority of the Italians”—to be 
deprived, that is to say, of all imposing State privileges at 
the price of being exempt from all galling State fetters. 
Italian prelates, on the one hand, may, if they choose it, be 
independent of the Italian Crown. But, upon the other 
hand, they are to submit to the complete secularization 
of Italy. It is idle to suppose that the Porz and his 
advisers can be charmed with such a prospect or such an 
invitation. Everywhere alike the Papacy has been struggling 
against the programme put forward boldly, and in no 
hesitating manner, by the Italian Premier. The Church 
of Rome does not ask anywhere for toleration. She does 
not wish to be placed on an equal footing with a dozen other 
creeds, such as those complacently enumerated by Baron 
Ricasoui as flourishing with perfect harmony at Baltimore. 
The mission she arrogates to herself is not that of teaching 
opinions, nor has the concession of freedom of opinion any- 
thing to do with her pretensions. It is authority, not liberty, 
that she claims. In virtue of her assumed prerogative, she 
demands attention, filial obedience, reverence on the part both of 
peoples and of Governments. She might at any time since 
the close of the Reign of Terror have had perfect equality 
with other forms of faith in France. She fought stoutly for 
more than this, not only under the First Consul and the First 
Empire, but under the Restoration. Encyclical after Ency- 
clical has been launched by Pope after Pope at the spirit of 
progress which threatens to degrade the Church from the position 
of directress of the national conscience to the inferior réle of 
directress of the consciences and convictions of individuals. 
She would rather have a State Concordat with all the dis- 
advantages of exequatur, the appel comme d’abus, and other 
“Gallican Liberties,” than be turned into a mere sect. 
What she submits to as a necessity in Protestant 
or heretical countries, she resents as an outrage in places 
where Catholicism till recently has played a dominant 
and splendid part. When Baron Ricasoxi offers her tolera- 
tion, he offers her what is equivalent to abdication. The 
ex-King of NapLes might as easily be consoled for the loss 
of his crown by the information that henceforward he will 
enjoy the happy civil liberty of a free Italian citizen. To 
the terms offered by Baron Ricasottr Pro Nono will not 
readily consent, and, liberal as may appear the concessions 
with which TonELLo and San Martino are loaded, we shall be 
much surprised if the Vatican does not merely spurn them, but 
resentthem. If it be otherwise, Catholicism will indeed be enter- 
ing on a modern and happy phase. It would be too bright a 
piece of good fortune for Catholic Europe if Pio Nono were 
to accept a compromise which is equivalent to the abandon- 
ment of all the ideas for which Catholicism has risked so much, 
and contended so pertinaciously. 


It would, however, be unjust to set down Baron Ricaso.i’s 
propositions as merely illusory or insulting. In the first place, 
it is to be remembered that they still leave the Papacy the 
vantage-ground which it possesses in Italy as a great and or- 
ganized ecclesiastical power. Catholicism, in Catholic countries 
like Italy, is so influential a system that the civil power 
might naturally shrink from guaranteeing to it perfect freedom 
of action. Even in England, we know what it is to be drawn 
by fanatical and fantastical terrors into a course of anti-Papal 
legislation which is incompatible with the maxims of sound 
liberal policy. In Russia a more violent anti-Papal pro- 
gramme divides this week the attention of the public with 
the programme of Baron Ricasou. In Italy, where the 
spiritual domination of priests and bishops might easily 
become a serious political danger, and when disaffection and 
Catholicism are almost synonymous terms—as they are in 
Poland—an Executive might almost be pardoned had it 
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determined to erect exceptional civil barriers against an ex- 
ceptional spiritual influence. Complete liberty to the Church 
of Rome, at the present moment in particular, is not only 
a just, but almost a bold concession. It means that Ultra- 
montane prelates may return to their sees, to teach 
ard to preach under the protection of a Government to 
which they disdain to yield allegiance; that, at a time when 
Pore and Kine are virtually estranged, the Pore’s agents 
are free to disseminate their opinions in cathedrals and 
churches which the State supports, and to train up their 
congregations, so far as they can, to sympathize with an anti- 
national diplomacy. A nation like our own, which has 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bills upon its conscience, cannot decently 
sneer at Italy’s proffer of complete toleration to a grasping and 
intolerant Church. But, above and beyond all this, Catholics 
will do well to consider that Baron Ricasoit never could have 
given more. The monarchy in Italy is far from being 
omnipotent. In the present ferment of Italian opinion, 
no Ministry dare fly in the face of the will of the 
majority of Parliament and of the people, and both the 
Italian Chambers and the Italian nation have set their faces 
against Papal domination. _It is no new question, ventilated 
this year for the first time. The whole course of Piedmontese 
legislation was secular and anti-Papal for years before the revo- 
lution. There has been a singular unanimity on the point 
among all the various Ministers of eminence who have held 
the helm of State. Each has had his own plan, but all have 
had a common object. Since the growth of the new Italian 
kingdom a similar policy has been accepted by the national 
representatives, and Baron Ricasoui’s opinions have been as 
well known in Italy as Lord views in England about 
Reform. Under these circumstances, a retrograde movement 
was out of the question. Pio Nono himself never looked for it 
seriously, and, having expected little from the Cabinet of 
Florence, he is not entitled to be disappointed. The Papacy 
might have had worse terms submitted for its consideration 
by an Italian monarchy, but it cannot in these days hope to 
have better. 


It is something, too, that the Ricasort Cabinet has shown 
itself moderate and prudent in its negotiations about Rome. 
When we read M. Mazzini’s manifesto to the Romans, and 
compare it with the sensible proclamation of the Roman National 
Committee, we see what innumerable follies Italians at the 
present juncture might commit, if they followed the advice 
of drunk instead of that of sober. M. Mazzini 
has once more justified his title to be called the stormy 
petrel of Itglian politics. No considerate Englishman 
would ever wish to speak harshly of an exile who 
is now in the decline of life, and who, with all his ex- 
travagance and conspiracies, is an honest and fearless be- 
liever in his own unpopular creed. But Italians may perhaps 
say what Englishmen would rather not, and Italians this week 
have reason to be glad that M. Mazzin1 is to Italy only a dis- 
tant voice. As usual, he indulges in a strong invective against 
the Italian monarchy. No doubt monarchical institutions are 
on their trial in Italy, but M. Mazzini will not hear of giving 
them a fair trial. Whatever Vicror Emmanvet’s faults, 
he is probably as honest and as single-minded as M. Mazzint 
himself, and he has rendered some service to the Italian cause. 
This is surely not the time to try to persuade Italians that 
their Ministers and their Kine are traitors, and that their 
Legislature is corrupt. A fruitless and sterile republican agita- 
tion in the peninsula, and a sanguinary ¢meute in Rome, seem 
to sober spectators nothing short of the scheme of a desperado. 
If anything could give the Porra new lease of temporal power, 
and subject Italy to the danger of another foreign occupation, 
it would be this. Fortunately, the best men at Rome are 
unanimous in distrusting such insane counsels, and Romans 
who are far beyond the corrupting influence of place or pen- 
sion are agreed in the resolution, come what may, not to 
trust M. Mazzrsi in a second Roman crisis. There is a cer- 
tain school of revolutionists, of which M. Mazzini is the type 
and GarIBALpI the tool, who spend their life in denouncing 
what they are pleased to call half-measures. Rose-water revo- 
lutions do not please them. And to call for a popular insur- 
rection at Rome is in reality, though its advocates are blind 
to the true character of their own programme, solely and 
simply to call for a massacre of Italian cardinals and 
priests. Violent delights of such a kind have, as a rule, 
violent ends. Intemperance on the part of the Liberals of 
Rome would be succeeded by a strong disposition to sympa- 
thize with the Pore in many parts of Europe. If M. Mazzini’s 
epistle is ever posted on the walls of Rome, it is to be hoped 
that it will be torn down by the Italians themselves. Until 
the conclusion of the TonELLO negotiations, ao movement is 


at all desirable, either within or without the walls. The main 
desire of all Italian statesmen will be to throw on the shoulders 
of the Papal Government the failure of the renewed atte 

at reconciliation. When for the last time the Povg has deli 
berately rejected the Sibyl’s overtures, it will be early enough 
for the Sibyl to increase her demands. 

It is of less importance to the work of internal organization 
upon which Italy is entering that Rome should be annexed 
than that the Roman difficulty should be definitely settled. 
The increased resources of the kingdom are not yet sufficient 
to restore equilibrium to the finances, and nothing except a 
complete and lasting peace can do so. In spite of their gus. 
tained resolution to persuade Europe to the contrary, the 
Italians are a restless people, full of new and crude political 
ideas, of excitement, and of hope. It has for some time 
been evident that good government was impossible jn 
Italy so long as a Roman or a Venetian question survived: 
and it is obvious that there is a mass of smoulder. 
ing democratic discontent, both in the North and South 
of the peninsula, which is fed by questions of this 
kind. Every year Italy will grow stronger and more able to 
bear up against the perils of civil agitation; but it is to be 
recollected that every year she becomes more and more inde- 
pendent of what the rest of Europe, and France in particular, 
may say or think. The longer Rome is withheld, the more 
determined will be the national resolve to take it, and the 
greater will be the delay in establishing Italian credit, in 
carrying out industrial enterprise, in educating, taxing, and 
reorganizing the country. The terms which Pio Nono can 
make now will not be within the reach of the Vatican at the 
close of the next decade; and the agitation which, as long 
as it is continued, must cost Italy dear, will also cost Catho- 
licism something. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET. 


O* all official people in the world, M. Foutp is perhaps in 
the most pitiable case. Standing between a people bent 
on economy in public affairs, or at least weary of taxation for 
inglorious and unsuccessful enterprises, and a Government 
resolute, if it may be done, to restore to France all the relative 
strength and prestige which she has lost, or is thought to have 
lost, by recent events, he has no resource left but to shuffle 
the pack of untoward facts into some arrangement which shall 
give as little offence as may be to his two masters. When he 
came into office, his reputation was staked upon success in the 
task of reconciling the demands of the Court and the army 
with the aspirations of the commercial classes. France was to 
remain as powerful as ever, but debt and extravagance and 
financial mystery were to disappear. Probably M. Fou 
has done more than any other man could have done in his 
position. Almost every year has given evidence of his 
personal influence in controlling the expenditure and taxation 
of the Empire; and, with the aid of a rapidly growing trade, 
fostered by the sound economical doctrines of the Esprror 
himself, it has seemed from time to time possible that 
the era of balanced budgets was approaching, and that 
sooner or later an annual surplus might become as much 
a feature of the normal French Budget as it has long been 
of that of England. But fate is getting too strong for M. 
Fovtp to contend against. By straining every calculation 
in the most favourable sense, it was practicable last year to 
sketch the outline of a Budget on which the Minister might 
reasonably pride himself. But this was only managed by 
underrating the cost of the Mexican expedition, and treating 
Maximinian’s bonds as equivalent to cash. It was observed 
at the time that M. Foutp would be very fortunate if his 
predictions were fulfilled, and he has now to confess, with 
the best grace he can assume, that Mexican securities are 
not exactly at par, and that the military expenditure on 
behalf of that unlucky country has considerably exceeded 
his modest estimates. After disposing of the Mexican dis- 
bursements as “‘ unforeseen expenses,” he is obliged to admit 
that the account is made worse by “ miscalculations in the 
“estimates of certain receipts.” The interest payable 
by Maxnmuzian to the French Government during the year 
has been left unpaid to the extent of 300,000/., and, if 
this were the whole loss, the sum would be trifling in the 
accounts of a country like France. But the omission to pay in- 
terest in one year suggests a doubt as to its payment in future ; 
and unless some improbable arrangement with the United 
States for a guarantee of the French claims on Mexico can 
be effected, the whole sum which the short-lived Empire owes 
to the Government of France, together with the much larger 
sum which Frenchmen were persuaded by their rulers to lend 
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the same security, may be regarded as absolutely lost. M. 
Foutp is no doubt as well aware of these facts as any one 
jn France, but he has thrown upon him the unwelcome task 
of making things pleasant ; so he steadily shuts his eyes to all 
that the defalcations of the present year forbode, and con- 

tulates the Emperor on being able to fill up the little void 
of 300,0001., and some other deficiencies, with an unlooked- 
for surplus in the proceeds of indirect taxation. Altogether, 
he still hopes to balance his budget for the present year, 
and rejoices, with good reason, that France has escaped the 
financial crisis from which England is only now recovering. 
The derangement introduced intu the accounts of 1866 by 
what M. Foutp respectfully calls the “ unexpected ” failure of 
the Mexican Treasury, operates also upon budgets as far back 
gs 1865 and 1864, to the amount of 300,000/. in the one 
ear, and 800,000l. in the other, and necessitates a new 
rectification of these already twice-rectified budgets. The 
anticipated surplus of 1865 had been independently absorbed 
by public works, and the only set-off is a probable saving 
in the shape of unexpended credits, which will go some 
way towards reducing the deficit occasioned by MaxIMILiay’s 


misfortunes. 


Passing to future years, M. Foutp becomes, as usual, more 
sanguine, though it is easy to see, and indeed impossible not 
to see, in his calculations, the elements of yet graver derange- 
ments tocome. A sketch-budget for 1867, produced a year 

, has now to be rectified by riper experience, and M. 
Foutp begins by discounting the probable growth of the 
ordinary revenue, which he assumes will leave 3,500,000. of 
excess to be carried from 1866 to 1867. Possibly this may 
not be an exaggerated calculation ; but against it has to be 
set a formidable catalogue of new expenses not foreseen when 
the original estimates were prepared. The increase in the 


price of provisions has added to the cost of the army, and the _ 


supply of new muskets to the soldiers, and new cannon to 
the navy, has still further aggravated the military charges. 
Mexico again turns up as a disturbing element, although 
this time the outlay comes in a form which will be somewhat 
reassuring. Still the expense of bringing back the expe- 
ditionary force has to be reckoned as an addition to the 
charges for 1867. The petty, and not very successful, warfare 
in Cochin China figures as another item of cost under the 
euphemistic description of “‘ Expenses necessary for the main- 
“ tenance of establishments in the extreme East.” The inunda- 
tions have occasioned some unavoidable outlay; and the 
Industrial Exhibition will be a costly affair. Altogether, M. 
Fovtp anticipates that he must add on these accounts about 
4,000,000/, to his first estimates for 1867; but he still 
hopes to get through without either new loans or additional 
taxation. It is remarkable, however, that he makes no pro- 
vision for the enormous cost of raising the strength of the 
French army on service and in reserve to more than a million 
men. It may be that he regards the Emperor's project as 
already condemned, or at least postponed till the following 
year; but if it should be even partially carried into 
effect, the item of 4,000,000/. already acknowledged will not 
be the most serious addition to the charges of the year. But 
the full operation of the new scheme of military service will 
not be felt till 1868, and M. Foutp reserves the little he has 
to say upon it for the shadowy Budgets already prepared for 
that rather distant time. Of these the ordinary Budget pre- 
sents the usual aspect of M. Foup’s prospective calculations. 
It shows a surplus of nearly 5,000,000/., destined no doubt to 
melt away under the rectifications of successive years. The 
extraordinary Budget is equally pleasing, and if the Minister 
18 not misled, the surplus of the ordinary Budget, with a few 
small windfalls, will suffice to meet all the extraordinary 
expenditure of 1868, leaving the accounts of the year as 
nearly as may be balanced. This, of course, would be very 
satisfactory, but for one trifling reservation. “It will be 
“observed,” says M. Foutp, “ that no provision appears in 
“the Budget for 1868 for the new organization of the army, 
“although the High Commission presided over by your 
“ Masesty has prepared a plan which has been submitted to 
“the Council of State. It was very difficult to arrive at the 
charges which this plan would entail upon our resources, 
i and your Masesry has decided that they shall be the subjects 
‘ of special propositions when the Rectificative Budget shall 
- be presented. There is every reason to think that we shall 
then possess resources more than adequate.” M. Foutp 
would have been more accurate if he had said that there 
was every reason but one—that one being the fact 
that the resources shown by Rectificative Budgets have 
never grown in proportion to the increase of “ unexpected 
“expenses.” It may be pleasant to assume that a special 


element of expense of a very formidable character may, never- 
theless, be met by chance accretions of income in this par- 
ticular year; but, on the lowest estimate of the cost of more 
than doubling the offensive strength of France, it is impossible 
to suppose that M. Fouxp is sincere in the financial compli- 
ment which he pays to the Emperor’s pet project. All that 
the Minister has to rely on is the regular increase in the pro- 
ductiveness of the existing taxes, which may amount to one, 
or at most two millions sterling, and the saving effected by 
the abandonment of the Roman and Mexican occupations 
and by the hoped-for cessation of special military require- 
ments for the establishment in Cochin-China. This 
is a poor array of resources with which to meet even 
casual increments of expenditure; and it is abundantly evident 
that the scheme of army reorganization, if it should ever be- 
come law, will involve an annual outlay of many millions of 
pounds that can only be defrayed by the device which 
M. Foutp has so strenuously and honourably resisted—a 
public loan in time of peace. 


Every man—at least every official—is required to eat a cer- 
tain amount of dirt in the course of his existence; and M.Foutp, 
the Minister of economy par excellence, must have felt that he 
was performing at one coup a large part of his allotted task 
when he concluded his Report on the prospective finance of 
1868 by assuring the Emperor that the good position to be 
then anticipated would be the legitimate fruit of the sacri- 
fices and persevering efforts of His Masesry to maintain in all 
their authority the salutary rules of order and economy in the 
administration of the finances of the State. Inspired by this 
burst of reverence for the Throne, M. Foutp goes on to pro- 
phesy the speedy fulfilment of the Imperial programme. The 
terms of it are striking, and the more so when looked at with 
reference to actual facts—“ Reduction of the charges which 
“ press upon tax-payers ; augmentation of the resources de- 
“ voted to public instruction ; a still more energetic impulse 
“ to all works of general utility”; to which M. Fourn, in the 
climax of his enthusiasm, adds, that His Mavesty will find in 
this (imaginary) surplus for 1868 the means of providing for 
the reorganization of the army, and that all anxiety on this 
account will vanish when it is seen that these changes are in- 
spired by the necessity of placing the forces of France on a 
footing consistent with her position in Europe. All this is 
the sort of delusive flattery which the Emperor might have 
received from any of his earlier Ministers of Finance. It is 
not worthy of M. Fouxp, and it is a sign that his rule, which 
means the rule of econemy, is passing away, unless the 


Chambers should be strong enough to arrest the progress of 


the Imperial scheme. 


THE YEAR. 


A YEAR closes that has been to many a year of mourning, of 
lamentation, and of woe—a year marked by the presence of 
great sickness and grievous ruin, a year of baffled political hopes 
and wasted political energies. One radiant figure alone, that of 
Count Bismark, shines out of the mist, like Hope above a death- 
bed, or the iris above a waterfall. Things that were among the 
great things of the earth last January are now absolutely gone 
for ever. There is no more Austria in Germany, there is no King 
of Hanover, Overend and Gurney is gone, the last blow of fate 
has come on the proud States of the Southern Confederacy, and 
the once impregnable Richmond is to sink into the forlorn capita! 
of a subject territory. Whether the temporal power of the Pope 
will outlast the year, no one can tell as yet, for two days stil! 
remain unexpired, and two days are a long time at Rome as things 
are now. How are the mighty fallen! What grand historical 
dreams have come to an end, what bitter pangs of national pride 
have been endured, what intense domestic sorrow and suffering 
must have been caused by these great, these overwhelming, 
events! And many who have not been ruined have been humili- 
ated. The Emperor of the French has had to retire from Mexico 
under a dictation more galling to France than France has 
known since the fall of the First Napoleon. Mr. Gladstone, 
who a year ago was not so much a Minister as the Ministry, 
is now in opposition; the task of reforming the Constitu- 
tion is taken out of his hands, and he cannot tell who will 
obey him, or who will rise to share his power. Even though the 
fall of so old and respected a house as that of Overend and Gurney 
stands by itself, a terrible amount of privation, anxiety, and de- 
spondency is involved in the long list of insolvent banks and 
insolvent railways. The year, too, i physically been a gloomy 
one. January opened with a snowstorm that destroyed half the 
telegraph wires in the kingdom, and with a succession of hurri- 
canes in which the “ondon went down, and in which a whole 
fleet of our western fishing craft was lost. A bitter spring, « 
chilly summer, a rainy autumn, and a winter of tual mists 
have saddened still more hearts that were sad with the thoughts 
of private woes or public calamities, Still, nothing on this earth 
is of one colour, Nothing is altogether bad, or altogether good. 
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If there has been much darkness, there has been some light. We 
have learnt that energy and care will arrest, and almost prevent, 
such dreadful afflictions as the cattle plague and the cholera. It 
is an excellent thing that the blood shed at Sadowa has not been 
shed in vain, and that a great compact Protestant Power has risen 
in Europe strong enough to confront even the France of the 
Second Empire. It is an excellent thing that Venetia should at 
last be Italian, and that the French flag should no longer fly on 
the Castle of St. Angelo. Even at home we have suffered, but 
suffering has made us strong. It is a great gain that rotten com- 

ies should be got rid of, and that weak, good, ignorant people 
should learn not to mix themselves up with hazardous specu- 
lations. The Reform Bill of this year has been rejected; but the 
cause of Reform has prospered. Those who desire a Reform Bill 
have had their convictions deepened, their views enlightened, 
their purposes confirmed ; and those who dislike a Reform Bill 
have been brought to own that at least it is a necessary evil. 

The history of England this year has been simply the history of 
Reform and the history of money difficulties. Reform swallowed 
up all other political subjects, Reform killed off all other political 
measures, Reform changed the Ministry, and Reform has agitated 
the country since Parliament was prorogued. At the beginning 
of the year Mr. Bright was the friend and ally of the Cabinet, and 
the Cabinet was trying hard to devise some sort of practicable 

ject. At a great meeting held in the first days of January, 

r. Bright told his hearers that the Whigs were politically dead, 
and that not very much could be expected from the Government ; 
but that the best thing would be to make allowance for the difli- 
eulties of a Cabinet composed so largely of political corpses, and 
to support whatever Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone might 
propose. They were for a long time, however, unprepared to 
prone anything; and Reform, which had only figured in a very 

umble manner at the tail of the Queen’s Speech, seemed 
to be almost forgotten during the month that was devoted 
to battles over the cattle plague and its remedies. At 
last the House became a little impatient, and even before 
the statistics on which it was said to be founded were in the 
hands of members, Mr. Gladstone introduced the Bill. His 


manner was cold, and his statement singularly dull and es 


sive. Later on in the Session he said that this was all a stroke of 
art, and that he had been cold and dull on purpose. Even, how- 
ever, if he had not been so artistic, and had introduced the Bill as 
if he had thought it thoroughly satisfactory, he could not have 
protected it from the criticism it immediately provoked. Its 
main feature was to add about half a million to the constituencies, 
of which half-million two-thirds were calculated to be working- 
men. This in itself was all very well; but this mere naked pro- 
posal to increase the electoral body solved few of the obvious 

ifficulties of the question of Reform. The House listened to, and 
the country read with the greatest admiration, the speeches of 
extreme thinkers en each side—of Mr. Lowe, who frankly declared 
that the existing House had no defects, and that the lower we 
went in the franchise the more venality and drunkenness we should 
find among the electors; and of Mr. Bright, who instituted the 
famous comparison of the Cave of Adullam, and who expressly 
announced that the measure of the Government could only be con- 
sidered as likely to do for a time. But neither the House nor the 
country followed the leading of these extreme thinkers. There 
was a well-founded belief that, as the Government had chosen to 
stir up the question of Reform, a serious effort ought to be made 
to get a Reform Bill passed. But the Government had caused an 
immense difliculty. It had insisted on only bringing in half 
a Bill; it increased the electoral body, but left undecided the 
equally important matter where the votes were to be given. Lord 
Grosvenor gave notice of his motion that the Bill in its then 
shape was unsatisfactory, and Parliament separated for the Easter 
recess utterly uncertain as to the course it was to pursue, or the 
mode in which it was to pass the rest of the Session; for Mr. 
Gladstone, in order to satisfy his party, had promised that 
the Government would lay a Redistribution Bill on the table 
of the House, as an indication of its views, but not with the 
intention of carrying it. But the dissatisfaction grew stronger, 
and just before the debate on the second reading began, Lord 
Russell called a meeting of his party, and announced that the 
bill for the Redistribution, though still to be a separate Bill, was 
to be treated as a real Government measure. The great debate 
on the second reading then began. Lord Stanley put with extreme 
clearness, and with irrefutable logic, the case against the Govern- 
ment, and showed that a Reform Bill that did not deal with 
redistribution was not a Reform Bill at all. The oratorical power 
on both sides exhibited in the debate has never been excelled, 
and rarely equalled, in any political assembly. On the 21st of 
April the long expected division was taken, and the Government 
was left with a bare majority of five. It became afterwards 
known that a majority of the Cabinet wished to resign, but the 
leaders wisely persisted, and Mr. Gladstone only spoke the 
general feeling when he announced that the Government took 
the vote to mean that the House wished the Reform Bill 
te go on, but also wished that it should be made to include 
the redistribution of seats. Accordingly, a Bill for this pur- 
pose was introduced early in May, the main features of which 
were the obtaining 49 vacant seats by grouping small boroughs 
and taking away their second members, and the allotment of these 
seats—7 to Scotland, 26 to English counties, and the rest to 
English boroughs. The ample allowance of new members to the 
counties might have smoothed the passage of the Bill, but the 
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proposal for grouping was open to the most jsztens objections, aay 
again the Ministry was threatened with dangurous 9 mae 
from a section of its own supporters. It now became obvious rs 
the Bill could scarcely pass at so advanced a period of the Seggi 
and it seemed easy wa to dispose of it altogether by a side blow 
The Conservatives began a series of attacks in which they wa, 
ultimately successful. They carried a resolution that the foe 
Bill should include clauses against bribery, although on the y, 
next evening they extinguished an honest proposal to put bribey 
down. They then supported. Mr. Clay’s motion for an edues. 
tional franchise, and elicited from Sir Roundell Palmer the firs, 
declaration made by any English politician of the front rank 
that he was in favour of household suffrage. Lord Stanley took 
the Government by surprise, and moved that the discussion of ¢, 
redistribution of seats should precede the discussion of the reduction 
of the franchise. Mr. Gladstone weathered all these storms, Bym 
Captain Hayter was induced to withdraw his motion, and th 
reduction of the county franchise to 14/. was carried; but the 
Liberal party was not resolute in its support of the Government 
and the Conservative party grew more and more determined g 
success seemed within its grasp. On Lord Dunkellin’s motion 
substituting a rating for a rental franchise in the boroughs, thy 
Government was left in a minority of eleven. Self-respect de. 
manded that there should be no hesitation this time, and the» 
was none. The Government instantly resigned, and after g ] 
delay, caused by a most unfortunate journey of the Queen to the 
north of Scotland at so critical a time, Lord Russell was replaced 
by Lord Derby. 

According to the received maxims of party warfare, the 
sition were perfectly justified in all they did, and eve top te, 
took was a right step. But they had unquestionably throw 
down a challenge to the great body of Reformers outaide Parlia- 
ment, and this challenge was eagerly and even furiously accepted, 
Those who regard Reform as a good thing in itself will acknoy- 
ledge that the Opposition did great good to the nation by rousing 
a feeling in favour of Reform which all parties now see to hg 
irresistible, but which was certainly dormant before the present 
Ministry took office. Still, it would have been much better if 
a moderate but comprehensive Reform Bill had been carried 
last Session, without all that we have been going through in the 
last half-year—without the Hyde Park riots of last July, and 
without all the violent and frantic utterances by which-Mr, 
Bright has endeavoured to stir up the people, in the autum 
months, to a blind passionate craving for impossible changes, 
Yet, whatever may have been the errors of Mr. Bright, and 
however great may have been the follies of Mr. Beales and 
his friends, the great towns of the island have shown that they 
do care for Reform; and next Session it cannot be said, as Lord 
Derby said, with apparent truth, last Session, that the working- 
classes themselves are indifferent on the subject. It is perhaps 
a good thing that a Reform Bill must now be prepared ty 
the Conservatives; and all men, except outrageous fanatics, are 
anxious to give the Conservative Bill an honest and —_ 
welcome, and to have it passed if it does but satisfy in a tolerable 
degree the real wants of the country. And if the change of 
Ministry was not unacceptable on the head of Reform, it wa 
highly beneficial in most other respects. No one in either Howe 
of Parliament is, in his own way, comparable to Mr. Gladstone; 
but when Mr. Gladstone was taken away, the new Ministry was 
an improvement on the old. Lord Russell could not fill w 
decently the vacancies that time or desertion made in the 
list of his Cabinet. When Lord De Grey was set to govem 
India, the hour was evidently come for a new batch of Ministers. 

The new Ministry came in and was installed in the quietest way, 
for Lord Derby could find nothing better to say, when announcing 
his policy, than that Ireland ought to be governed through her 
gentry, and that Mr.Gathorne Hardy was going to be a great man 
some day. But his Cabinet was a very good Cabinet. Lord Cran- 
borne performed the difficult task of getting up all about India and 
the Indian Budget in ten days, and he did it with a success that 
commanded the admiration even of old India officials. Sir John 
Pakington had the satisfaction of stating with what profound r- 
gret he had discovered that the Duke of Somerset had mismanaged 
the navy until we had not a ship ready to send to sea; and General 
Peel at once showed his energy and discomfited an opponent by 
taking the half-million which Mr. Gladstone had devoted to the 
reduction of the national debt, and spending it on breech-loading 
rifles. With the Russell Ministry perished the Bills which the 
Russell Ministry had prepared, and the Oaths Bill, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue’s Irish Land Bill, Mr. Gladstone's Church-rate Bill, 
and the Chancellor’s Bill for hanging criminals in private, were 
thrown aside like Brummel’s cravats. They were the failures of 
the Whigs. Nor were the outgoing Ministers suffered to ~~ 
in peace, for Sir Robert Peel found out, as he thought, that Mr. 
Gladstone had violated the pledge he gave of submitting to the 
House the measures to be taken with regard to the Irish Univer- 
sities; and, although Mr. Gladstone’s explanation must have been 
satisfactory, it was not rp | to see how it was so. This inc 
the alienation which had long been growing between Mr. Glad- 
stone and his party; for even if Lord Russell was right when 
he said that Mr. Gladstone had never been dictatori 
Reform debates, yet he undoubtedly seemed so to some of 
supporters, and the large majority of 114 by which the second 
reading of the Oxford Tests Abolition Bill had been carried showed 
that the Liberal party was in some respects much more liber 
than ite leader, Mz. Gladstone bad also appeared at the begilr 
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~ of the Session to view Mr. Bright’s indignation at the 
of Ireland with more leniency than was consistent with the 
‘on of the head of a Government asking for exceptional powers 
ag 2 eve of a rebellion; and the counter gentlemen, too, had 
« displeased at the facility with which Mr. Gladstone allowed 
been If to be suddenly converted, during the discussions on the 
Cattle Plague, by the arguments of a man like Mr. Mill, who 
had nothing to do with cows, and had only political economy and 
ic to gut him. 
Flan , always the thorn of English statesmen, has been 
more dangerous than ever this year, and nothing but the firmness 
ood sense of the leaders of both English parties has kept 
ys from the mise of having to quench a rebellion in blood. 
Kimberley, when he returned from the scene of the labours 
had been so creditable to him, solemnly warned the House of 
rds how great the danger had been and was, and that actual 
mischief had probably only been prevented by the hundreds of 
arrests that. had followed the sudden passing of the Bill for the 
sion of ny which ran through all its 
3 in fourteen hours. In Canada, unfortunately, vanity or 
ignorance prompted the American Fenians to try the Sates of 
arms, and the raid was not put down without loss of life to 
innocent and loyal subjects of the Queen. Later in the year, 
some of the authors of this wanton crime were tried and 
convicted, and Mr. Seward did his best to make their 
execution necessary, by warning Sir F’. Bruce, in a most imperti- 
nent letter, that Kngland had better not hang them. Except 
when dealing with the inferior races of mankind, Englishmen are 
nerally slow to shed blood, and the Fenians, both here and in 
Canada, have been treated with the greatest clemency. It was 
also remembered that, at the time of the Fenian raid, the American 
Government had behaved with ordinary honesty and frankness in 
the discharge of its duties of a neutral; and it had thus earned the 
fulsome panegyrics of those English critics who disgust Americans 
alternating = ignorant calumny in speaking 
them. On the whole, we have hitherto got through the 
Fenian difficulty very well; and the same = be said of the 
Jamaica The of the Special Commissioners 
ve time for passions to cool, and the abolition of the effete 
Constitution of Jumaice, with the ha py selection of Sir John 
Peter Grant as the new Governor, left room for hope that the 
impending reconversion of Jamaica into a tropical wilderness 
might be delayed, or perhaps averted. Since he came home, Mr. 
Byre has been féted by sill ople in a silly way, and he has 
yre 7 y way, 
also ar ‘yaw as if he were a monster of human wicked- 
ness. But sober sense has at last prevailed, and it is 
now generally deserves either honour nor 
ishment, ani at i e is to be tried, his trial will 
only be worth having on account of the grave ‘and interesting 
questins of constitutional law which it will raise. In our 
other colonies and dependencies quiet has prevailed. New 
Zealand has been restored to peace by General Chute. The duty 
ofan English Governor to obey the first maxims of the law of his 
country has been enforced by the example made of Sir Charles 
Darling; and of India there is little to record, except that the 
Bhootan war was ended more easily than could have been ex- 
; that a Durbar has been held with great success at Agra; 
ta famine has been desolating large districts—a famine which 
found Lord Napier at his post, and did not find Sir Cecil Beadon at 
his; and that Sir William Mansfield has had a great quarrel with 
one of his aides-de-camp, and has carried on the quarrel in a 
spirit of what unfriendly critics call petty bitterness, and friendly 
qrities call righteous indignation. At home, the incidents of the 
year have been mostly gloomy, and this generation will long re- 
member the terrible 11th of May, the crash of banks that fol- 
fowed, and the revelations of railway mismanagement which the 
collapse of the London, Chatham, and Dover, and subsequently of 
the North British, brought before the world. It is, however, on 
the other hand, agreeable to think that the Atlantic Telegraph 
has really been laid; and, if it does not convey any political in- 
formation worth having, it at least tells us the price of breadstuffs 
and gold, and permits us to enjoy the little passing pleasure of 
knowing that a telegraphic message has really been sent which 
cust its sender 5,000/. The Royal family, too, has been 
gong on in its path of mild happiness. The Queen has 
married her daughter and her cousin to two German princes, 
Those existence was at once revealed and glorified by those auspi- 
cious matches. Prince Alfred has been made a Duke, and it has 
generously and prudently been left to him to decline or not the 
er payment of the 15,000/, a year that has been granted him, 
when he exchanges the pleasure of roaming from one noble- 
man’s house to another without a day to himself for the pleasure 
of obeying the King of Prussia at Saxe-Coburg. Several statues 
of the late Prince Consort have also been uncovered, that at 
verpool being pre-eminent in hideousness, and that of Wolver- 
hampton having been honoured by the personal attendance of the 
Queeh at the ceremony of its inauguration. 
When, on the 1st of January last, he received the diplomatic 
y, the Emperor of the French informed his audience, in his usual 
= way, that he saw no reason why the year then beginning 
he uld not be one of general peace and prosperity. Even oracles, 
make and few weeks sufficed 
1 was not to be a year of European ye The 
eeu however, could not mabe up his und what part he 
uld take in the struggle. A pamphlet was put out to recom- 
mend the Prussian alliance, assuring France, on the other hand, 


Lo 


that Prussia would cede Saar-Louis and its coveted coalfields. 

Then efforts were made to bring about a Congress, which were 

well meant, but evidently futile; and the Emperor wrote a letter 

to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, explaining that France wanted nothing 

but the balance of power, and that Austria should remain a great 

Power in Germany. But Sadowa made this impossible, and the 

Emperor came to the rescue of Austria, and attempted to astonish 

Europe by appearing once more as the arbiter of the destinies of 

nations. Venetia was ceded to him, and he was to do with it as 

he pleased. But, greatly to their credit, both Prussia and Italy 

were firm ; and there can be no doubt that the Emperor of the 

French gave way before this firmness, and refused Austria the 

practical support on which Austria had counted. Nor was this 
all. There was a general feeling in France that Prussia was 
getting on far too well, and that France ought to receive some 
compensation. The Emperor therefore asked, in an informal way, 

that the frontiers of 1814 should be thenceforth the frontiers of 
France. Prussia declined to cede an inch of German ground ; and 
then the Emperor announced that he had only made the demand 
in compliment to the wishes of other people, and contrary to his 
own judgment, and that nothing should disturb the good under- 
standing between France and Prussia. The only positive result of 
the intervention of what was thought, a year ago, to be beyond 
doubt the first Power -in Europe, was that at the Treaty of 
Nikolsburg the King of Saxony was reassured in a position of 
nominal independence, though left entirely in subjection to 
Prussia, and that it was left to the inhabitants of North Schleswig 
to decide whether they would or would not return to Denmark— 
Count Bismark, however, succeeding in having the obligation te 
take the vote of the unhappy Schleswigers left very vague and 
hazy. Immediately afterwards, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, who had 
pressed the Emperor to be firmer with Prussia, was dismissed, and 
the Emperor set himself to reorganize the French army. He made 
no secret of the real causes which had actuated him. He did not 
think it safe to quarrel with Prussia, flushed with victory, armed 
with the needle-gun, and possessed of a military organization that 
turned every citizen into a soldier. He owned this, and set about 
fortifying his position by ordering an adequate supply of breech- 
loaders, and inventing a new kind of conscription, under which the 
French army would quickly be raised to a million and a quarter 
of armed men. This scheme has excited the strongest possible 
dissatisfaction in France, but at present it seems as if the Emperor 
were determined to force his will on his country; and it would 
certainly seem a less difficult achievement to oblige France to be a 
greater military Power than ever than to have controlled the in- 
dignation of Frenchmen, and constrained them to look on pas- 
sively while Prussia was making herself a Power of the first rank. 

The Emperor has distinctly declined this year to make any 
change in his system, or to concede anything to those whe 
wish the edifice of the Constitution to be crowned with liberty. 
When so respectable a minority as sixty-five voted in the 
Chamber for a resolution in favour of giving more liberty to 
the press, the Emperor invented a new theory of his position, 
and said that French liberty was not of the English, but of the 
American, type, and he himself much in the same position as 
an American President. He is not at all more inclined than 
he was to Parliamentary Government, and when he went ia 
the summer to Auxerre, he invented a speech which he supposed 
himself to have spoken to the Mayor of the place, and announeed 
that it was only among the masses that he could breathe freely. 
It must be acknowledged that he has lately shown himself far 
superior in breadth of statesmanship to those who represent the 
old Parliamentary parties of France. M. Thiers and his friends 
are always trying to resuscitate a dead past, to be jealous of every 
other nation, to fetter all national life outside of France, and to hold 
up the temporal power of the Pope. The Emperor has much 
wider and nobler views of the true policy of krance. He has 
insisted that Germany ad a right to consolidate herself under 
Prussia if she pleased; he has resolutely maintained that the 
creation of an independent Italy was a great work, of which France 
ought to be proud; and recently he has carried out with scrupulous 
fidelity the September Convention, and removed his troops from 
Rome at the appointed time. 

Prussia, from the beginning of the year, was pushing on the war 
that was to make her fortune. Count Bismark gave Austria very 
plainly to understand that things could not go on as they were in 
the Duchies, and a bargain was said to be under consideration for 
the cession of a slice of Silesia to Austria in return for the evacuation 
of Holstein. Count Bismark, however, could never have listened 
to such a scheme seriously, and he was bent on having his way 
at home and abroad. The session of the Prussiaa Chambers was 
suddenly closed, and the Parliament was dissolved before the war 
broke out. Austria and Prussia accused each other of arming, and 
when an enormous force was suddenly poured into Venetia, Italy 
called out her conscripts, and Prussia and Italy formed an alliance, 
and resolved on fighting, whatever might come. Count Bismark’s 
next step was to win a victory over the German Diet. He first 
proposed a scheme for a German Parliament elected by universal 
suffrage, and on Austria referring the whole matter of Holstein 
to the Diet, and the Diet May f for the mobilization of the 
Federal army, Prussia declared the Bund at an end, and an- 
nounced that every State that concurred in the vote was an enemy 
of Prussia. This was soon followed by active measures. On the 
18th of June, Prussian troops entered Hanover, Saxony, and 
Hesse Cassel, and while Marshal Benedek was hesitating what 
to do, and for want of arms and supplies was wasting time in 
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Bohemia, the great Prussian army marched in three corps through 
the depths of the Bohemian mountains to the crowning victory 
of Sadowa. The Austrians had been already disheartened by 
the crushing effects of the needle-gun, and Benedek is said 
to have neglected the key of his position ; but greater causes are 
now known to have been at work. The Prussian army was com- 
posed of far better materials, it was better armed and better led, 
and the Austrian troops had no heart for the fight. The German 
soldiers of the Emperor were in Italy, and Italy by keeping them 
there did much to secure the triumph of Prussia. The Hungarians 
and Croatians and Poles who fought at Sadowa were very indifferent 
to the fate of the Austrian Empire, and the Prussians surprised 
Europe by rapidly occupying Bohemia, and then dictating peace 
under the walls of Vienna. Austria was forced to retire altogether 
out of Germany, and the Emperor has since then been chiefly occupied 
in striving to bring about a better feeling in Hungary. The war 
had interrupted the negotiations with the Hungarians, which had 
commenced with the visit of the Emperor and Empress to Pesth, 
and M. Déak had fixed the position of his countrymen by carrying 
an address insisting on the continuity of Hungarian history, on 
the restoration of the Hungarian Constitution, and the appoint- 
ment of a Hungarian Ministry; while a committee, was appointed 
to consider what steps might be taken to enable Hungary to 
act in concert with the other provinces of the Empire. Since the 
war, these negotiations have been resumed, and the Hungarians 
have again insisted on their former demands with every appear- 
ance of soon succeeding, as Baron Beust, who hias left Saxony to 
superintend the foreign aflairs of Austria, promises a Hungarian 
Ministry before long. 

Prussia compelled Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, and Frankfort, to 
forego their separate existence, and incorporated them and the 
Duchies in her territories. Saxony, through the intervention of 
France, has a sort of shadowy independence ; but its whole military 
strength is at the disposal of Prussia, as is that of all the German 
States north of the Main; while the Southern States left out of 
the new German Confederation are quite helpless, and will soon 
join Prussia, if Prussia goes on pect no The character of the 
new Confederation has been traced by Count Bismark, and an 
Upper Chamber of princes and a Lower Chamber of deputies 
elected by universal suffrage is to debate, so far as debating can 
be satisfactory or useful, while the whole executive power rests 
with the King of Prussia. Count Bismark has, however, had 
the good sense to conciliate in some measure the new Parlia- 
ment that has assembled at Berlin, and thus done his best to 
avoid making one Parliament ridiculous while he was creating 
another. With his usual frankness, he has explained that 
Prussia may yet have to defend what she has gained, and he 
has distinctly recognised the claims which Italy has on Prussia 
for the services rendered by her this summer. Italy did not, 
apparently, thrive in the war. The ill-judged attack of Custozza 
ended in a bloody defeat, and the naval engagement of Lissa 
disappointed all those who believed that Italy had been makin 
herself a great maritime Power. That General Medici carrie 
the volunteers within a few miles of Trent, after a lingering 
and desultory campaign, in which Garibaldi was present but 
was not able to effect much, seemed the only success gained by 
Italy. But the real triumphs of Italy lay in the firmness of her 
policy and in the strength of national life which she displayed. 
The advance of Cialdini across the Po, in spite of the cession of 
Venetia to France, was a bold and successful measure, although 
the military results were small. After the war was over, the 
unanimity with which the Venetians voted for their union with 
Italy, and the triumphant reception of Victor Emmanuel at 
Venice, showed that those who calculated on the passionate wish 
of the Italians to be a great nation were not mistaken. The 
Italians feel themselves to be so strong now that they can afford 
to talk of keeping Florence as their capital, and Victor Emmanuel 
has held out a hope to the Pope that Rome shall still be his. 
The Roman question assumed quite a new aspect after Venetia 
became Italian. The Pope has now to do with an Italy that is 
calm, strong, and well-inclined to him, and not with an Italy 
weak, feverish, jealous of I’rance, and seeing in priests and bishops 
nothing but enemies of their country. The Papal Legion does not 
seem very likely to be an effective support to the Papacy, but the 
negotiations now going on between Italy and the Pope may end 
satisfactorily if the Pope can satisfy his conscience that any con- 
cession to rubbers and revolutionists is permissible. 

A great change has taken place in the political system of the 
United States. The power of the President is almost gone, and 
the majority of the Congress rules the country despotically. The 
contest between the President and the Congress began early in 
the year, when the President vetoed the Bill passed for extending 
the operation of the I'reedmen’s Bureaus, This Bill was not 
carried over the President's veto, as the requisite two-thirds 
majority was not obtained in the Senate; but the Civil Rights 
Bill was passed by both Houses over the President’s veto, as the 
Senate had been roused to wrath by the proclamation issued by 
the President, that the war was at an end in every State except 
Texas. In the same way, the Amendment to the Constitution, 
embodying the terms on which the Southern States were to be 
readmitted, was carried by the two-thirds majority ; and then the 
great struggle began, both parties appealing to the country, 
and the passiois of both parties being inflamed by the proceed- 
ings at New Orleans, where many lives of local Republican 


partisans were lost through the interference of the police with 
a convention of persons bitterly opposed to the planters, President 


Johnson decided, in an evil hour, on making an autumn tour to 
plain his position and principles, and a portion of the Re ublicn 
party was at one time ready to oars him. But he dis WH 
and alienated the public by his wild denunciations of imag; 
assassins who were seeking his life, and by the oy wan 
language in which he denounced his opponents as a “ body f 
ing on the Government, that called itself the Congress of ¢, 
United States.” The issue put before the North was, on the on 
hand, whether it would forego the fruits of the war and allow 
the South to come back as if it had done no wrong ; and, on the 
other, whether it would allow the Executive to override the 
representative portion of the Government. The North gaye , 
most decisive answer, and has returned a majority against the 
President so overwhelming that the President is powerless, 4 
Bill has been passed to take away his right of patronage, anj 
another, reducing the Southern States to the position of Territori 
seems likely to be carried through both Houses. It is in yaiy 
that the President has tried to retrieve himself by a Vigorous 
foreign policy. He has encouraged the Fenians, presses for 
settlement of the Alabama claims, and refuses to give the French 
a day longer than had been agreed on for their retreat from 
Mexico. That they will go out of Mexico as quickly as possible 
seems certain; and it is difficult to see how the ill-fated Emperor 
deserted by his allies, and broken-hearted by the terrible calamity 
that has overtaken his Empress, can stay there much lo 
although the last accounts represent him as hurrying back to his 
capital with five millions sterling, subscribed by the clerical party 
to support his tottering Government. 

Spain has been going on very badly this year, both at home and 
abroad. A curious little rebellion, set on foot by General Prim at 
the beginning of the winter, soon ended in the compulsory retreat 
of the chief and his followers into Portugal. But there was wp. 
doubtedly much dissatisfaction throughout the country, and an 
émeute at Madrid a few months later was put down with 
severity by O’Donnell. He, however, was not himself all what 
the fanatical advisers of the Queen could wish in a Minister. Nar. 
vaez was called to govern in his stead, and a reign of terror began, 
and is still lasting. The greatest and most cruel crimes have 
been perpetrated in the name of religion and order, and the Queen 
has candidly described the process by intimating that she is saving 
her own soul at the expense of the bodies of other aes le. This 
degrading state of things at home has not been brightened by 
gloryabroad. Spain can do nothing to bring the South American 
Republics to reason. The fleet, to the disgust of civilized nations, 
bombarded the defenceless port of Valparaiso, but it was beaten 
off ignominiously when it attacked Callao. Turkey also has 
had its troubles, and the insurrection in Candia has lasted 
longer, and has elicited more sympathy, than might have been 
expected. Russia has boldly declared that she is always on the 
side of the Christians, although she will not interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of Turkey. But it must have been principally 
through Russian influence that Prince Charles of Hohenzollern has 
managed to establish himself as the successor of Prince Couza in 
the Principalities. In Russia itself no very startling events have 
taken place, except that an attempt was made to assassinate the 
Czar under the direction of a vast secret organization of malcon- 
tents, and that the marriage of the Princess Dagmar to the heir of 
the Czar shows how anxiously Russia endeavours to furnish her- 
self _ every possible means of controlling the fortunes of 
Denmark. 


Death has not taken from us any one in the first ranks of 
eminence; but the gentle and amiable Queen of the French 
carried with her to her grave the memories of a great past, 
and the regrets of all who knew her many virtues. Cambri 
has lost in Dr. Whewell a vigorous and original mind, and 4 
name known to the world. Although he had long ceased to 
write poetry, it was impossible to hear without emotion that 
the author of the Christian Year had passed to his rest; and the 
strange and sudden death of the Bishop of Calcutta gave m 
additional interest to the memory of one who was an honest, 
useful man, and with much wider views and of a larger spirit than 
bishops are wont to be in these days. Lord Justice Knight Brace 
died almost immediately after he had given up a post of well- 
merited ease and honour to Sir Hugh Cairns, and the English 
Bar was not slow to acknowledge how great was the store of wit 
and learning and worth that was lost to the Bench in the late 
Lord Justice. Few persons probably took much interest in read- 
ing that Lord Northbrook was dead, but those who had 
memories could call to mind that Sir Francis Baring was once @ 
Whig notoriety. The present generation felt a livelier sympathy 
when it learnt’ that Dr. Jeaffreson had fallen a victim to his pr- 
fessional labours, and that a life nobly dedicated to the service of 
the poor of London had been brought to an untimely close. 


FEMININE INFLUENCE. 


Aw English ladies who are warmly devoted to the great cause 
of feminine authority have got their eyes just now up 
It is understood in English domestic _ 


the Empress of the French. 
olen go to Rome, and that the 


circles that the Empress has decided to i : 
Emperor has decided on her staying at home, and the interest 0 
the situation is generally thought to be intense. The ocean oe 
between the yachts was nothing to it. Every woman of ee 
has been betting heavily this Christmas upor the Empress, 
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ao eompany, is believed not to be altogetheranimpartial historian; | this flexibility on the part of the latter under the influence of the 

: 4 it is felt in many drawing-rooms that what is wanted on this | former is not always amiss. It is better that the husband should 

pcr at the telegraph offices, is a sound and resolute Madame | be yielding than that he should hold aloof from all that interests 

correc 

Bet eustworthy telegraphic intelligence, Englishwomen are | may be seen ps to believe in nothing, while the other as 
1 


compelled to fall back on their vivid imagination, and to construct implicitly believes in everything. It is, however, easy to con- 
irture of what is happening from the depths of their own moral | ceive of cases in which this feminine influence that seems so 
oF And several things their moral consciousness | innocent, is in reality injurious. It may perhaps be the busi- 


iousness. 
oo then are clear and certain. The first is, that the Empress | ness of the husband to take a public part in the affairs of his 


Bugénie is an injured and interesting victim. She has made a | time. Conscience tells him that he should be sincere, uncom- 


vow, und > ‘abi 
Imperial nursery, to pay a visit to the Pope; and Cabinet | 
Ministers like M. Lavalette, who throw suspicion on the 

binding nature of such a holy maternal obligation, are 

worse than “S.G. 0.” In_ the second place, she has set 

her heart upon going. Even if a vow were not binding, this 

ja It is mere nonsense to say that her pilgrimage would inter- 

fere with politics. A woman’s fine tact is often of consider- 
able use in politics, and the sight of the Prince Imperial in his 

mother’s arms might exercise the most beneficial influence on the | 
Pope’s mind. Pio Nono has held out hitherto in the most in- 
explicable manner against the Prince Imperial’s photograph, but 

he never could resist a sight of the original. And, thirdly, if a 
wife and a mother may not have her own way about going to | 
see the Head of her own Church, when is she ever to have her | 
way at all, and where is the line to be drawn? The next | 
downward step in a husband’s declension will be to prevent her | 
from frequenting all religious exercises, or, still worse, from select- 
ing her own balls and evening parties. This is what English | 
indies feel, and feel keenly. It is some consolation to them to | 
Jearn that, if the Empress Eugénie is discomfited, she will not 

have been discomfited without a struggle. Of course there will 

beno evening reception on the New Yearat the Tuileries. No lady 

with a proper sense of what was due to her own dignity would 

receive under such circumstances. But till the most authentic news 

arive, it will still be possible to hope and to believe that victory 

willeventually, and in spite of all appearances, declare itself upon 

the side of right and of propriety, and that Her Majesty will 

not be interfered with merely to satisfy the idle caprices of a 

Foreign Office. 

The question of the proper limits of feminine influence is one 
which such universal enthusiasm forces naturally on one’s notice. 
Noteven the most rigid cynic can deny that women ought to have 
some influence on the mind and judgment of the opposite sex, and 
the only difficulty is to know how far that influence ought to go. 
Every one will be ready to concede that sound reasoning is worth 
hearing, whether it comes from a woman or a man; and that, so far 
as a lady argues well, she has as much claim on our attention as 
Diotima had on the attention of Socrates. This, however, is not 
recisely the point which is so difficult to settle. The problem is to 
ion how much influence a woman ought to have when she does 
not argue well; and further, what are the matters on which her 
opinion, whether it be based on argument or instinct, is of value. 
One of the most important subjects on which women have some, 
and always want to have a great deal of power, is religion, This 
is one part of the su eat g mission of the Empress upon which 

feminine observers look with especial sympathy, and on which ex- 
perienced masculine observers, on the other hand, look with some 
awe, The correspondents of the daily papers; whose pleasure and 
rivilege it is to be able to instruct us in all the secrets of high 
fe, have given us recently to understand that, for some time back, 
Her Majesty has been hard at work on the Emperor's soul. Eve 

thoughtful woman likes to be at work on her husband’s soul. 
Young ladies enjoy the prospect before they are married, and 
no novel is so thoroughly popular among them as one in which 
beauty is the instrument in the hands of Providence for the con- 
version of unbelief. And it is partly because the Empress Eugénie 
is discharging this high missionary duty, that she is an object of 


negra admiration just at this moment. When Englishwomen 
ear that she is very active in favour of the Pope, and couple this 
news with the fact that the Emperor's soul is uneasy, they 


mili—if we may be forgiven the expression—the battle from | 


afar. Their education in respect of theology and religious opinion 


is very different from that of men. They have been brought | 
up to believe strongly and heartily what they have been told, | 


and they do not understand the half-sceptical way of regard- 


ing such things which is the result of larger views and more | 
liberal education. It appears to them a terrible thing that | 


the men they care for should be hesitating and doubtful about 
subjects where they themselves have been trained only to 


lieve one view possible. And they set to work in the true_ 


temper of missionaries, with profound eagerness and energy, 
and narrowness of grasp. Many genuine prayers and tears are 
worthily spent in the effort to tether some truant of a husband or 


. &90n to a family theological peg, and to prevent him from roving. 


And, up to a certain point, men continually give in. They find 
it easier and more comfortable to lower their arms, and not always 
to be maintaining a barren controversy. They have not the 
slightest wish to convince their affectionate feniinine disputant, 
to take from her the sincere and positive dogmas on which her 
happiness is built, and to substitute for these a phase of doubt 


er the very touching circumstances of measles in the | promising, logical, even to the point of disputing conclusions which 


e a religious preacher, or a religious reformer of his day, bound, 
in virtue of his character, to maintain truth at the risk of being 
unpopular; or, it may be, to prosecute inquiries and reforms 
at the risk of shocking weaker brethren. There are many who could 
tell us from their experience how terribly at such a time they 
have been perplexed and hampered in their duty by the affectionate 
ignorance, the tears, and the piety of women. Protestant clergy- 
men in particular are sometimes taunted with their conservative 


' tendencies, their indifference to the new lights of science, or of 


history, and their disinclination to embark in perilous voyages in 


— of truth. Part of their conservatism arises from the fact 


that their practical business is generally to teach what they 
do know, rather than to inquire into what they do not know. 
Part of it comes, as we suspect, from the fact that they are 
married. A wife is a sort of theological drag. It serves no 
doubt to keep some of us from rolling too rapidly down bill. 
It impedes equally the progress of others over cotaanily level 
ground. 

The importance of a social position to women is a thing which 
affects their influence upon men no less materially than does their reli- 
gious sensibility. As a rule, they have no other means of measuring 
the consideration in which they are held by the world, or the suc- 
cess in life of those to whose fortunes they are linked, than by using 
a trivial and worthless social standard. Men, whose training is wider, 
estimate both their male and their female friends a! fairly ac- 
cording to theirmerits. But the majority of women, from their youth 
up, seldom think of anybody without contrasting his or her social 
status with their own. Success signifies to them introduction to 
this or that feminine circle, admission to friendships from which 
they have been as yet excluded, and visiting cards of a more dis- 
tinguished appearance than those which at present lie upon their 
table. They are unable to enjoy even the ordinary intercourse of 
society without an arriére penste as to their chance of landing 
themselves a step higher on the social ladder. From such 
absurdities the best and most refined women of course are free, 
but the mass of Englishwomen seldom meet without wondering 
who on earth each of the others is, and to which county famil 
she belongs. Humorous as is the spectacle of a crowd of English 
ladies, each of whom is employed in eyeing the lady next her and 
asking who she is, and comical as the point of view appears to 
any one who reflects on the shortness of human life and the 
littleness of human character, the effect of these feminine weak- 
nesses is one which no one can be sure of escaping. We are 
afraid that half of the Englishmen who are snobs are made so 
by English women. It is impossible for the female portion of any 
domestic circle to be perpetually dwelling on their own social 
aspirations without communicating the infection to, or even forcing 
it upon, the male. Wives and daughters become dissatisfied with 
their husbands’ or their fathers’ friends. They want to meet and 
to associate with people whom it is a social credit to know, and 
who in turn may help them to know somebody beyond. Every 
fresh acquaintance of distinction, or of fashion, is a sort of mile- 
stone, showing the ground that has been travelled over by 
the family in the direction of their hopes. This sort of 
fever is very catching. But though men often catch it, they 
generally catch it from the other sex. And even when they 
are not ony tag with it themselves, the effect of feminine in- 
fluence upon them is that they accept their lot with placidity, and 
acquiesce in the social struggle through which they are dragged. 
No man in his senses can wish or hope to order the social life of 
his belongings according to his own sober judgment. He is com- 
pelled to allow them a free rein in the matter, and to abstain from 
even expressing the astonishment he inwardly feels. Perhaps 
the world of women is a new world to him, and he feels incap- 
able of regulating any of its movements; or perhaps, if he is wise, 
he is content with the reflection that little foibles do not alto- 
gether spoil real nobility of nature, and takes the bad side of a 
woman’s education with the good. But there are innumerable 
matters in respect of which he cannot withdraw himself from 
the feminine influence about him. By degrees he comes to sym- 
pathize with the little social disappointments of his family group, 
and to take pleasure in their little social triumphs, which appear 
to be so soeladiien of satisfaction and enjoyment to those to whom 
they fall. But the effect on his character is not usually wholesome. 
Ilis eye is no longer single. Feminine influence has engrafted on 
his nature the defects of feminine character, without engrafting on 
it also its many virtues. Women usually fail in communicating to 
men their self-devotion, their gentleness, their piety ; all that they 
manage to communicate amounts to little more than a respect for 
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the observances of religion, and a nervous sensibility to social dis- 
tinctions. 

While the mental development of women continues to be so 
little studied, it is not surprising that the intellectual influence 
of the sex should be almost ni, or that such a modicum of it 
as they possess should be exerted within a very narrow sphere. 
It is the fault, no doubt, of our systems of female education that 
the mental power of the cleverest women really comes in England 
to very little. In its highest form it amounts to a capacity for 
conversation on indifferent matters, a genius for music or some 
other fine art, a turn for talking about the poets of the day, and 
perhaps for imitating their style with ease, coupled, in ry 
tional cases, with a talent for guessing double acrostics. To be 
able to do all this, and to bé charming and religious too, is the 
whole duty of young women. It would be difficult possibly to 
fit out an English young lady with the various practical accom- 
plishments that are of use in matrimony, and to make her at the 
same time an intellectual equal of the other sex. But it would 
surely be possible to train her to understand more of the general 
current of the world’s ideas, even if she could not devote her- 
self to studying them in detail. What woman has now any 
notion of the broad outline of the history of human thought? 
All philosophy is a sealed book to her. It is the same 
with theology and politics. She has not the wildest con- 
ception, as a rule, of the grounds on which people think who 
think differently from herself; and all through life she is content 
to play the part of a partisan or a devotee with perfect equanimity. 
While, however, feminine influence in intellectual subjects is, as it 
deserves to be, infinitesimal, in practice and in action women are 
proud of being recognised as useful and sound advisers. As out- 
siders and spectators they see a good deal of the game, have 
leisure to watch narrowly all that is going on about them, and a 
subtle instinct teaches them to tread delicately over all dangerous 
ground. It is curious how many enemies women make amongst 
themselves, and yet how many enemies they prevent men from 
making. They seem to have less of self-control or prudence as 
far as their own strong feelings and fortunes are concerned, than 
they have of tact and temper in managing the fortunes and 
enterprises of others. There can, for example, be no doubt 
whatever that the parson who aims at being a bishop before 
he dies ought to marry early. The great strokes of policy which 
bring him preferment or popularity are pretty sure to have been 
devised in moments of happy inspiration, or perhaps during the 
watches of the night, bya feminine brain. Good mothers make 
saints and heroes, says the proverb, and beyond a doubt wise wives 
make bishops. Their influence is not the less real because, unlike 
that of Mrs. Proudie, it is exerted chiefly behind the scenes. It is 
possibly because the influence possessed by women is so intangible, 
depending as it does less on the reason than on the sentiment, 
affection, and convenience of the other sex, that women are so 
jealous to assert and to protect it. 


LIGHT ORATORY. 
A MONGST the organized hypocrisies of modern society is the 


affected horror with which every one professes to regard the 
practice of oratory on such occasions as weddings or public 
dinners. It has become an axiom that speeches are a bore; and a 
man is as much bound to profess a horror at the thought of making 
or listening to one as a priest once was at the offer of a bishopric. 
This coquetry, however insincere at times, has of course its advan- 


tages. ‘Though speaking is net simply and always an evil, it is | 


undeniable that the liberty to speak is constantly abused by bores 
of every variety. It is necessary to have a good sweeping maxim 
wherewith to crush any ill-timed outburst; if expressed a little 
too broadly and decisively, it is at any rate on the safe side. We 
muy root out a flower or two to exterminate a whole crop of 
weeds ; and it might be worth while to silence Mr. Gladstone, if 
only so we could obtain immunity from certain other ornaments 
of the British House of Commons. But when in no immediate 
danger of the terrible bore, we may admit that the rule 
has its limitations. ‘Take, for example, the case of a large 
public dinner, Large public dinners are doubtless amongst 
the nuisances of life; for which reason we presume that their 
frequency results simply from the high standard of duty in the 
British mind, and that crowds of men sabmit to cold dishes, 
bad wine, and an entire absence of rational conversation, 
from considerations of public interest. It may be a mere idle 
superstition, a Juggernaut devotion of modern times, but it is part 
of the inevitable course of human nature in these islands; and, as 
we can’t avoid it, we must make the best of it. Such a dinner as 
we have in mind is generally a confused aggregate of incongruous 
units. There may be a few knots of acquaintances in particular 
places, though, under the rational system which prevails at present, 
aman can only talk to his two neighbours, One of them, in all 
human probability, isa bore; he is tired of talking to the other 
amidst the whirl of waiters before he has got to his wine, and then 
only two (not strictly incompatible) alternatives present themselves 
—tither he may approach intoxication on inferior liquids as nearly 
as his conscience allows, or he may listen to a little after-dinner 
oratory, The last is, on the whole, the least evil of the two. It has 
one additional recommendation, less frequently avowed than felt, 
and that is the intense pleasure which it gives to the speakers. 
This is one of the obscure parts of human nature ; but we take it 


to be a fact that there is no Englishman, unless he is troub] 
with an abnormal quantity of shyness, who does not delight in 
listening to himself after dinner. His mind may be a mere sheet 
of blank paper in regard to the matter under discussion ; but there 
are so many phrases which have become part of the common 
stock of oe orators, that no one need fear an actual breakdown, 
After dinner most men are in a more or less radiant state, giv; 
out in some form or other the heat that has been introduced Her 
their systems in the shape of champagne or turtle-soup ; and om. 
tory is as good a vent as any other. Moreover, every man secret} 
believes that, whatever else he may be unable to do, he a 
make a few felicitous observations. The real existence of this 
passion, generally as it is denied by its victims, may be cop. 
firmed by a simple experiment. Let one man make a g 
after it has been resolved that no public speaking shall be allow 
and it always appears that, the dyke once broken, it is impossible 
to keep out the inundation of orators. A perfect crop of toasts 
springs up, which could not be passed over without the 
neglect; and, if the Chairman is ill-advised enough to break up the 
sitting in obedience to the avowed wishes of non-speakers, he 
offends two out of every three men present. The objection to 
speaking would almost seem to be a case of the tyranny of 
majorities; it is not the genuine dislike to speeches which pro- 
duces it, so much as the jealousy of those who have no chance of 
being heard against those who have. 

Assuming, then, that the health of “ Ter Majesty the Queen, and 
the rest of the Royal Family,” and the “ Army and Navy,” and 
various other prolific subjects, will continue to exercise the talents 
of many succeeding generations of orators, it is worth considerin 
how the thing can be done best. One unfortunate result of the 
prevailing hypocrisy on the subject is, that after-dinner speakin 
Is assumed to come by nature. A man is almost as mu 
ashamed of preparing for a performance so generally condemned 
as he would be of cramming a jest-book with a view to general 


conversation. We have all suffered from the inevitable con- 
sequences. There is one thing in a speech which is pre- 


eminently difficult without some sort of preparation ; and that is, 
to leave off. There is nothing more painful than to watch the 
desperate flounderings of a speaker trying to wind up a tangled 
end of oratory. He is like a child endeavouring to bring about a 
simultaneous finish to his bread and butter. Sometimes his 
sentence stops prematurely, whilst a bit of sense is still waiti 
for expression; more frequently the sense entirely deserts him, 
whilst a complicated piece of grammar is in want of some neces- 
sary complement; and so he continues hovering round and round 
his point, without being able finally to settle down, till he can 
resign himself to abandon all hopes of a graceful conclusion. The 
| only safety for such a man would evidently lie in previoush 
providing some ready refuge into which he can make a bolt 
when the course of his oratory brings him within distance for 
a final spring. Still, it is true that a complete preparation 
is, if possible, more annoying than an utter absence of 
preparation. It is not merely that, in this as in other 
cases, the great art is to conceal art; the true secret lies in the 
judicious mixture of the prepared and the extempore. In the 
case of a man cramming beforehand for conversation, we should 
feel ourselves wronged even if the design were most artistically 
concealed ; for, in order to bring out his points, a man must not 
merely take a part, but he must determine the course of conversa- 
tion. As all conversation becomes disjointed and tiresome when 
any other guide is introduced beyond the impulse of the moment, 
| the deliberate talker is inevitably a bore ; he cannot abandon him- 
self to the uncertain play of different minds, but must be always 
a and scheming to bring his companions within reach of the 
| little traps which he has baited and laid ready. In the case of speak- 
| ing, this is only partially applicable; for a man to whom, in the 
correct slang, a particular toast has been entrusted, may of course 
lay down the general lines of his speech beforehand, if only he does 
not lay them down too rigidly. There is, however, one point of 
primary importance on which he can never be perfectly certain; 
he cannot tell how far his audience will be on the road to drunken- 
ness. We do not mean necessarily that coarse form of drunken- 
ness of which the cause is to be found in strong liquors and the 
consequence in a difficulty of walking straight, but that spiritual 
drunkenness which is merely a healthy state of postprandial ex- 
hilaration. And this is the peculiar merit of really good after- 
dinner speaking. In all kinds of oratory, the establishment of a 
delicate harmony between the orator and his hearers is an essen- 
tial condition of success, But there is no case in which the adjust- 
ment requires so much nicety as after dinner. A preacher may 
count on a certain degree of solemnity—sometimes on a certain 
degree of sleepiness—in his audience; a stump orator knows that, 
whatever the state of mind of a mob, they will be best pleased 
with the largest dose of Buncombe he can give them. Even in the 
House of Commons there is a certain uniform tone of feeling 
except on peculiarly exciting occasions. But where a large 
number of miscellaneous beings are brought together, in all the 
stiffness and intense mutual dislike of Englishmen in the white 
neckcloth state, and gradually pass to an indefinite degree of convi- 
viality in the course of three or four hours, there is a — 
shade of difference in every five minutes. A man who speaks before 
the first glass of wine has disappeared ought, therefore, to differ 
from him who just precedes cigars as much as an Archbishop from 
Mr. Spurgeon. And hence the main difficulty, and the great 


triumph, of such an orator consists in being precisely as drunk, in 
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defined, as his audience. Logic rapidly becomes 
the sense sant more lively, as the 
’ hing of the possibility that the hearers may take their wine 
her into the morose ae quarrelsome than ~ the 
, under the malign influence of dreary speakers. 
speaking of a high order requires refined 
Le at and is of a more transitory essence, than any other 
at aking; for who can judge next morning, by seeing in 
Ps and in the cold-blooded condition common at brealfast-time, 
oh the fitness of things demanded on the previous evening ? 
"Wess all this it may be inferred, first, that no one who feels himself 
doomed, or promoted, to make a speech after dinner, should be 
ashamed of @ certain amount of preparation. Though people 
improvise very brilliant things, it is much easier to 
jmprovise when you have something to fall back upon in case of 
fare. But, in the next place, a speech has been over-prepared 
if any one detects the previous labour at the time. It should 
come as an expression of the most transitory phase of sentiment 
at which the audience have arrived, and should be only in advance 
sufficiently to lead them, without shocking them. And finally, if, as 
must sometimes happen, a gentleman is called upon fora bond fide 
piece of extemporization, there is one piece of advice to be re- 
membered. Most inexperienced orators help themselves by a 
certain trick; they fix their eyes with a fascinated glare 
upon some one member of the company, and apparently 
em their remarks exclusively to him. It resembles 
the tendency of a schoolboy saying a lesson by heart, to cling 
desperately to one button of his coat—a process which always 
seems to have some consolatory magnetic influence. Now, though 
the practice cannot be recommended in itself, it points to a great 
principle. In all good speaking there should be a strong dramatic 
element; otherwise it would be as good when read as when 
heard. Some men like to talk about themselves; others are fond 
of paying compliments to their neighbours; but the easiest and 
most agreeable plan is to select some harmless person as an 
object of attack, as good-natured as may be, because it is always 
easy to make a personal attack, because it is generally amusing, 
and because, at worst, you may cherish the belief that there is 
some one in the room more uncomfortable than yourself. 


occasionally 


COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 


HIS isthe season for retrospect. We balance our books, score up 
the annual profit and loss, take stock, and write leading articles 
about the year, and its history and successes, and all that sort of 
thing. Now is the time for statistics, judicial, economical, social, 
and eleemosynary. Whatever else Dr. Pusey may have to say 
for the advantages of confession, there is a strong impulse in 
human nature to have it out with ourselves, and to know the best 
and worst that we have within us. It is said that there is 
something of the pride which apes humility in a good deal of our 
English habit of self-disparagement; and that, as a people, we are 
rather pleased when we cast ashes on our head and eat the bread 
of humiliation, and put on, with a jaunty air, the garment of 
abasement. It may be so, and we rather think that it is so, 
because cynics observe that we are penitential about our strong 
points, and take ourselves to task just when and where the page of 
our inner and outer life is tolerably clean. LE converso, then, if 
weare very penitent where we might face our ghostly enemy with a 
tolerably erect front, it would be likely that we should say as little 
as we can help about the weak places of our character. Although 
we are not much skilled in the duties of a spiritual adviser, 
yet we can quite understand that he is the best confessor 
who has the knack of probing conscience on points which con- 
science keeps to itself. ‘What, then, if this shopkeeping nation of 
ours were just for once to enter into the confessional, and see 
how the account stands with our Commercial Morality? We are 
not aware that we ever take ourselves much to task on this branch 
of national ethics. It is an accepted thing that, if we are rather 
slow at fighting, if we are distanced in art and in organization and 
in ewe by Italy, or France, or Germany, at any rate, in trade, 
and all that belongs to trade, we reign supreme. As an honest man 
is the noblest work of God, so the British merchant, the British 
tradesman, and the British workman show us what honesty 
can do under the most favourable circumstances of soil and 
cultivation. We have been a long time cultivating this virtue 
of commercial morality, and we have sacrificed a good deal to 
insure its perfection. And now we have got it. We have given up 
our place in the European States-system to acquire or maintain 
our mercantile supremacy ; the balance of power has been sacrificed 
for the balance of trade. And if we have not found this pearl of 
great price, we have at least sold all that we have or had to invest 
mit. Now this year 1866 has furnished certain remarkable and 
exceptional tests of our commercial success, and of our mode of 
Securing this supremacy in mercantile morality. 
arough way, yet with sufficient exactness for the purpose, we 
may class British trade and commerce generally—as far, that is, as 
its cultivators go—under the heads of Merchants and Bankers, Re- 
tail Tradesmen, and Artisans or Workmen. Each of these classes 
has had, in the present year, signal and singular opportunities 
of showing us what manner of life they cultivate; and, as Mr. 
Squeers concisely remarked of human nature, the result to the 
Contemplative mind outside the counting-house, the shop, and 
factory is that trade is “a rum one.” We mean neither 
more nor less ; it is “rum ”—that is to say, unaccountable, mys- 


terious, strange, unexpected, abnormal, what one does not look for. 
It may be right or wrong; which it is we cannot say, because 
thinkers tell us that the rise of the modern economical principle 
—that is, the doctrine of modern trade—and the. great accepted 
axiomatic principie of buying in the cheapest and selling in the 
dearest market, is, when brought to the test of analysis, a new 
morality, involving something like a formal contradiction of the old 
accepted ideas, be they of the Gospel, or of the schools, or of what 
used to be called eternal and immutable morality. We cannot go 
into that matter. A virtue, for aught we know, may be a good 
solid working virtue, though it may be a new one. The only im- 
portant matter is how it works. 

In 1866 we have had what is called a monetary crisis. We 
have had crises before. A crisis in the money world is like a 
crisis in the body, especially at the period of senescence. We 
often see a person in the climacteric abandoning exercise, and, with 
the old digestive and assimilating organs impaired, doing a food 
deal in the way of aay | and drinking and self-indulgence. en 
comes a crisis, a sharp bilious attack, as it is popularly called—a 
terrible crash and breakdown—from which the patient recovers 
only to go through the same periodic outbreaks, each recurrence to 
the natural remedy rendering the constitution slightly but sensibly 
feebler. This is just the state of British commerce. Plethora 
relieves itself by depletion, All this occurred in this year’s panic, 
as it has occurred in every other panic; but 1866 has had what, 
in slang phrase, is called a specialty. The life-blood of trade, we 
all know, is credit; and the term “credit,” it does not require much 
etymological skill to ascertain, means trust somehow or other; 
trust, that is, among other forms of faith and confidence, between 
manand man. The ethical discovery and advance of 1866 consists 
in this, that for the first time, as far as we know, it is credit that 
has been deliberately dealt with on the great principle which the 
wise man satirized thirty centuries ago. “ Itis naught, it is naught, 
saith the buyer; but when he is gone his way then he boasteth.” 
Hitherto, investments, shares, stocks, large floating liabilities, were 
left to sink or swim as their own intrinsic and specific levity or 
gravity could adapt itself to the variable medium which floated 
them. The value of money being variable, investments would, 
under certain circumstances of the fluid on whose surface they 
were launched, float merrily enough ; but, if they were swimming 
on oil, they might happen, as they often did, to sink if the oil got, 
as it often did, changed to air. But still people chanced it. This 
old natural process, “ which sooner or later investments came to 
prosperity or grief, was slow. We have just learned to accelerate 
it, The discovery which the financiers and dealers have made of 
the great art of whispering away a man’s credit, of imperillin 
by a shrug the stability of a merchant’s house, of winking an 
nodding down the market value of shares, if it does not do 
credit to the honesty of 1866, yet must take rank as an in- 
vention. And the worst of it is, that it can scarcely be 
treated—indeed it scarcely is treated—as anything very unfair 
or dishonourable. This is the peculiarity of modern commer- 
cial morality; you cannot put your finger on the exact point at 
which honesty ends. No doubt, it may be strictly true that there 
is not a bank, or banker, or merchant, or -bill-broker, or company 
which at any given moment, if he or it were required to strike 
a balance at a day’s notice, and to strike it not in pen and ink, 
but sovereigns, could face this crucial test. It may, therefore, be 
quite true that, understood in a certain sense, no house and no body 
could meet its engagements at a day’s notice. It is because this 
is so that commercial credit exists at all. It happens that certain 
operations called time-bargains exist, and are quite the right 
thing. A time-bargain means, for all practical purposes, a 
wager on the seller's part that, on a certain day, certain 
shall be at a certain price; if, when that day comes, they are 
dearer, he loses; if they are cheaper, he gains. The 
thing to be done then is, of course, so to manage that the 
market price shall be lower than the price against which he 
has bet. Is it right or is it wrong to get these goods blown 
upon? Hitherto it has been held to be commercially wrong to 
tell lies about such a matter. For example; we suppose that 
in the case of com it would be, or once would have been, 
fatal to a man to invent entries of a thousand cargoes as due 
at various ports, not one of which had any existence. But it 
does not seem to be wrong to fling on to the share market a 
vast number of shares acquired ad hoe for the very purpose 
of causing a glut—that is, with the object of making sure of an 
artificial fall. On the Stock Exchange it is the right thi 
to bear or bull—that is, in plain words, to operate for a fall 
or rise; or, in plainest words, by every means to depreciate the 
commodity which you must buy by a certain day. This year 
we have seen this great principle rather strained. It is a 
little strong to go about hinting that this or that firm cannot 
meet its bills, or whispering that a terrible half-yearly Report of 
this or that Company is forthcoming, or that some joint-stoek 
bank or other has been hard hit. But if this is done only to 
bring certain shares down, and if it is admitted not to be com- 
mercially immoral to bring shares up or down, if you can or 
how you can, and that it is always somebody else’s interest to 
counteract this operation, commercial morality is loth to denounce 
it. Anyhow, commercial morality says it can’t be veg 8} it 
is perhaps awkward, unpleasant, unfortunate, deplorable ; but still 
it can’t be remedied. The Stock-Exchange Committee was 
called to do something to remedy this little awkward matter of 
time bargains. But the reply was that any attempt to deal with 
it would restrict business, So with poor Mr. Watkins, It might 
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be very hard to have it hinted that he had stopped payment; it 
was perhaps unpleasant to Mr. Watkins. But then, after all, the 
hint about his solvency was only a friendly inquiry. It always 
does a man good to say that you really haye some grounds for 
hoping that he is not a murderer or adulterer. A nod is better 
than a wink when the horse is not blind. And then—why South- 
Eastern shares might be legitimately beared or bulled; and the 
coincidence that Mr. Watkins was Chairman of the South- 
Eastern was not a Stock Exchange affair. So the matter rests; 
and the value of the incident is that we have seen what is, if pot 
the legitimate, at least the epparently inevitable, application of 
the presentsidea of commercial morality in its highest sphere. 

This year has given us the inner history of the very first money- 
house in the world, Overend, Gurney, and Co.; and also the 
inner history of the cleverest, most enterprising, and, as everybody 
says, what some day ur other is to be one of the most successful 
railway undertakings, the London, Chatham, and Doyer. We are not 
going through the history of these concerns. They are household 
words, in a very strong and deplorable sense of the phrase; that 
is, if that which has carried misery and pain into so many 
innocent families may be called a household word. But the 
remarkable thing about these two events is, that after all it is 
a moot point in the best commercial circles whether the Gurneys 
or Sir Morton Peto, whether the concoctors of “ Overend, Gurney, 
and Co., Limited,” or the financiers of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover, have done anything at all wrong. There is, we are 
assured, as much to be said on one side as the other. The notion 
that somebody ought to stand in the dock, as in the Royal British 
Bank case, is repudiated with quite as much indignation as that 
with which it is proposed. And certainly it seems that nothing 
will come of it. ‘lhe Bristol people do not seem to be in the least 
ashamed of their representative. A great many people accept all 
the explanations. A grave and pious moralist, “ Justitia,” in the 
Times, talked big,and promised a second letter; but it never appeared, 
and the thing will all end in smoke. There are blow-flies a great 
deal too big for any legal, or perhaps for any moral, cobwebs to 
hold. ‘That this is so, that on the whole people are so inclined to 
let it all blow over, will make 1866 memorable. 

To take the next step in the current morals of commerce. 
What about the retail tradesman? At last it seems to have 
crossed the mind of some purist, some poor wretch whose sordid 
soul thought that the pound avoirdupois ought to consist of 
sixteen honest ounces, that perhaps his butcher und butterman 
might as well be interrogated on the point. This nasty 
suspicious view has been spreading; and it comes out that 
retailers by the thousand—literally by the thousand—in a 
single parish, that of Lambeth, have been detected in habitually 
using false weights. How is this discovery treated? Of course 
with the honest burst of British indignation. Flog the knave, nail 
his ears to the door, post him, placard him, pillory him; make 
him, more Francorum, write up his own villany on his own shop 
windows. Such, of course, is the verdict of his honest brethren of 
the trade. Such, according to our traditional estimate of the 
London tradesman, would be the case ; only it happens that, when 
Mr. Hughes hinted to his constituents at Lambeth that it might 
be as well if they were to disavow this ugly little trade-custom, he 
was only greeted with derisive tumults of laughter as exceedingly 
green and Pharisaical. 

This is hardly reassuripg ; but, being only very mean, very small, 
and very dastardly, the thing is hardly worth dwelling upon. 
And perhaps there is balm in Gilead. Mr. Bright tells us that 
when an aristocracy is corruptand vicious, when the middle-classes 
are selfish and debilitated in morality, the rougher virtues are to 
be found in the sons of the soil. Vigour is at last sure to flourish 
at the roots of the social tree. The ‘Trades’ Unions and the work- 
ing-men complete the majestic cycle of commerce and industry. 
Here, if anywhere in a corrupt people, we shall find uncorrupted 
faith and your duty to your neighbour. The artisans’ morality is 
certainly of a rougher sort, and thetr conduct of life sterner, than 
that of their superiors. ‘They do not understand the mysteries of 
financiering their brethren into ruin, or of swindling them to death 
by petty robberies of inches and ounces. They only vindicate great 
and sacred principles by blowing a man’s house up, or firing at him 
from behind a stone wall, to entorce their strong but, as they con- 
tend, legitimate modes of carrying on business. In 1866 we have 
for the first time heard it solemnly announced, by an official organ 
of the Trades’ Unions, that though perhaps it may not be strictly 
civil to murder a man, yet the worst crime a man commits short 
of murder is not to be a member of a Union, and not to accept 
without a murmur all that the Union thinks proper to force upon 
his observance. It may perhaps be enough to leave the year 1866 
with this threefold elucidation of the’'advance it has unquestionably 
made in commercial morality. 


THE SELF-KNOWLEDGE OF FOOLS 


VERY thriving and prosperous man can conceive no more 

painful position than that of one who is constantly and 
violently perplexed as to how to make both ends meet. A man 
very happy in his wife and children can conceive nothing more 
horrible than to have an uncomfortable wife and fractious quarrel- 
some children. A man who has achieved a reputation probably 
thinks both neediness and domestic discomfort less hard to be 
borne than “ the hell of conscious failure.” In the same way, to a 
man with a long head and a steady purpose no sort or condition of 


men can appear so miserable as that of the fool, the creature with 
a feather head and no purpose. But misery, after all, is an inter. 
nal state, and depends in these cases on self-consciousness, There 
are plenty of needy men living from hand to mouth and habitually 
in want of a shilling, who yet do not feel very wretched about 
their lack of cash—certainly not so wretched as the well-to-do may 
naturally supposes them to be. There are plenty of men, also 
with disagreeable wives and rude, stupid children, who really do 
not know what it is that makes life hang like an ill-fitting gar. 
ment round their backs. It is only when a man sees finally and 
once for all what he has lost by negligence in earning or negligence 
in spending money, that he is erage ae by misery. And it jg 
only when he awakens to the facts that his wife can never be 
anything but an ill-fitting garment which cannot be shaken off 
and that his children will grow up both to inflict and to endure 
more trouble than others, that he is overcome by despair, 
The same law must apply to fools—to people, that is, who 
are born with less capacity of judgment, less adroitness and 
promptitude in fitting means to ends, less stedfastness and 
depth of vision, less capacity of loving and taking interest 
thun the average of their neighbours. Of course the 
name is given to people in a great variety of senses, and no 
definition could be invented that should cover all of them. The 
fool proper, however, would seem to be the creature with weaker 
judgment on the intellectual side, or weaker generosity on the 
moral side, or both perhaps, than the ordinary run of mankind, 
The man with strong judgment and a wide many-sided generosity 
may believe such a person as this to be necessarily the most 
wretched of mankind, more even than if he had been cursed 
from his birth by a mass of egregious bodily deformities and 
disorders. But the whole question turns upon the measure of 
the fool’s self-knowledge. One may often see a man in bodily 
presence weak and in speech contemptible, who yet always thinks 
of himself in his own mind as an imposing person of rather majestic 
manner. Ile is very happy in his delusion, and in course of time 
it becomes an organic part of his nature. And the fool, the poor 
creature with flaccid imperfect tissues for the muscles of his mind, 
as a rule makes the same mistake. He believes that the wretched 
scraps of opinion which have come to him by tradition, or been 
picked up anyhow, are really his reasoned convictions. He is con- 
fident that the thin-blooded obstinacy with which he resists and 
hates persons who think differently from him is the fervour of 
enthusiastic belief. Can one call such persons as these miserable? 
The wise man’s purgatory may be a better place to dwell in than 
the fool’s paradise, but it is a truism to say that the place where 
foois live is in fact a pleasant, a cheerful, and a serene spot for 
them. Their sun, such as it is, shines far more brightly for them, 
is far less often obscured with clouds of self-distrust or transient 
despair, than is the case with men who live outside of these 
favoured gardens of the fool. A thorough and incurable fool 
must be pronounced a happy person, so far as his happiness goes. 
dut then there are fools and fools. And it may be safely said 
that there is no paradise for that kind of fool who is just wise 
enough to guess that he is a fool. Thus much of self-knowledge 
must, one would think, breed a profoundness of discomfort beyond 
anything to be conceived by the man who is not a fool. Ofall 
unhappy persons, this must be the most really miserable, To know 
that it is not with us as with most other men—that one’s vision 
is cloudy and crooked, that one’s steps are inevitably drawn as by 
demons into silly blind ways, that one’s joys and interests, if not 
altogether insufficient for one’s own nature, are pallid and blunt 
compared with those of others—all this must make up a fool’s hell 
which we ought to consider when for a moment we are tempted 
to envy him his proverbial paradise. Preachers often paint for 
their congregations the horrors of a man whom his sin has found 
out. The colours of their description would not need much 
softening to apply to one who had found out himself, and his own 
weakness and incompetency to manage bis life aright. A man 
who, suddenly confronted with his own character, finds himself 
standing face to face with a puny spectre, when he expected to 
meet a stalwart hero of flesh and blood, deserves to be pitied. 
People with steady heads and finer emotions than fools have may 
very well know this wretched feeling. They too, unless they are of 
exceptional gifts, have puny and spectral parts of character, where 
they hoped to find tough muscle and bone. And perbaps the 
shock which comes of one of these givings-way in a strong man 18 
worse than the shock felt by a weak man when he finds that 
there is nothing but weakness and giving-way for him in this world. 
At any rate, it is felt distinctly enough to enable one to enter into 
: no when he has made this momentous discovery about 
imself, 

It may be said, perhaps, that if a fool knows himself to be what 
he is, then he is already half way on the road to wisdom, Very often, 
however, this glimpse of self-knowledge makes a man more 10- 
tensely a fool than he was before he caught it. ‘This glimpse reveals 
things so dire and so hard to bear that he is apt to shut his eyes 
again to it as soon as he can, and to blot out from his mind its 
highly salutary teaching. He straightway takes all pains to make 
himself forget what manner of man he is. He resolves that the 


spectre was a mere delusive apparition, and not at all a truthful 
reproduction of the reality about his character. The result of this 
is obviously that his last state is very much worse than his first. 
A quiet complacent fool, with no suspicion that he is not just as 
strong and as wise as his neighbours, is much more endurable than 
the uneasy fool, who, having once found out what he is, is obli 

to be constantly demonstrating to himself and his neighbours that 
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The Lmperial Rebdiew 


HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


It is generally acknowledged that the want of an efficient representation 
in the public press is a source of weakness to the Conservative party. Whilst 
theme are numerous newspapers devoted to the Liberal interests and to the 
F of every shade of Liberal opinion, there is not one high-class weekly 
‘urmal that unites with an able advocacy uf Conservative principles the wide- 
xpread influence and the recognised authority that ought to possessed by the 
orga Of greut party. 

This fact hus dictated the establishment of the ImpgrIaL REVIEW. 


The new Review is intended to be the exponent of the opinions of the 
Constitutional party on the questions of the day. It will consequently offer a 
hearty support to the home and foreign policy of the present Government. 
Written by able contributors for an educated class of readers, it will discuse, with 
thoughtfulness and impartiality, all subjects that appeal to the tastes or enlist 
tue sympathies of men of cultivation and refinement. Soeial, literary and 
srtistie questions will be considered in a frank and tolerant spirii and with 
entire freedom from: the influences that, in many cases, tend to render modern 
critigiam untrustworthy. 


Special care will be bestowed on the treatment of foreign politics. Cor- 

ts have been appointed in the chief capitals of Europe, so that the 
reviews of continental affairs will be written with all the advantages that are 
attached to the possession of authentic and exclusive information. 


It is thought that colonial affairs do not, for the most part, receive the 
attention that their intrinsic importance demands. Every effort will be made by 
the careful discussion of the leading questions of the day to enable the reader to 
obtain clear and comprehensive views of the politics of our great dependencies. 


The interests of the Church will receive strenuous advocacy. 


The conductors of the ImpzriaL Revigw claim to have access to the 
best sources of information at home and abroad, and believe that they will 
generally be in a position to give early and reliable intelligence relative to passing 
event, A department of the Review will be reserved for the publication of 
exclusive news and of brief notes on subjects of current interest. 


The Impzri1aL Review is intended, in the most broad and catholic sense, 
to be the organ of the Conservative party, and not merely to represent the views 
of any particular coterie of thinkers. The Conductors will consequently be at all 
times prepared to avail themselves of the servizes of writers of ability, and yen- 
tlemen who are desirous of becoming contributors can communicate, by letter, 
with the Editor. 


The ImrgriaL Review will be published every Saturday, price 6d. The 
first number will be ready on Saturday, January 5th, 1867. 


The Review ’* Office, 
19, Henrietta-Street, Covent-Garden, W.C. 


December Ist, 1866. 


Agent—Mr. J. KERLEY, 88, Park-street, Gloucester-gate, Regent’s- 
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this fatal discovery has been all a mistake, and that he is nct a 
fool, but wise even as other people are Wise. As a man who has 
found out that he is underbred is always assuming sirs of polite- 
ness and good breeding which only render his vulgarity more 
offensive, 80, if he has found out that he is a fool, he - on the 
airof wisdom with severe and futile etfert which makes 1is foolish- 
ness more tiresome than it ever was. Suspecting himself to be 
weak in the faculties which we conveniently sum up in the term 
judgment, he hopes to create proficiency in these faculties by 
multiplying the number of matters on which he pronounces an 
inion, and by augmenting the authoritativeness and frivolity of 
his opinion upon them. Aware that the stream of his emotions 
flows very sluggishly, and rather muddily, he feels bound to com- 
nsate for the wolul fact by the eager assumption of a cheerful 
Pion ; so he pretends a hot enthusiasm for a host of things about 
which his genuine emotion is of the very thinnest and most watery 
sort. It is possible, therefore, that for a fool, as for other persons, 
absence of self-consciousness may have its advantages. Just as it 
is probably a bad thing for a man to find out that he has got a too 
excitable set of nerves, or a stomach with awkward~humours, or a 
heart that beats too fast or too slow, so it is a bad thing for him to 
find out that mentally he has a poor understanding, and a set of 
weak, vapoury, insignificant emotions. For there is another side 
on which the discovery may work very ill. It may, as we have 
seen, incite the fool to make endless and tiresome efforts to pass 
himself off for a philosopher. But then, on the other hand, it 
may fill him with a despair which may be quite as tiresome to 
other people, and must be even more fatal to himself. This, there- 
fore, is a second peril attendant upon the eating of the fruit of the 
tree of self-knowledge, by people of poor mental digestion, In 
either case the man becomes more of a fool than he was before. 

So far as this is true, it applies to wise men as well. Up to a 
certain point it is clearly well that they should know themselves ; 
only this probably applies more to a knowledge of their strong 

ints than to the penitent contemplation of their weak points, 

which is the interpretation too commonly put upon the famous 
maxim of the ancient sages. To know once for all that one has 
certain deficiencies is a most wholesome and essential thing for any- 
body who wishes to lead aright life. It is, however, downright 
demoralizing unless it is accompanied by a corresponding know- 
ledge of one’s good and powerful qualities. No man is the better 
for thinking habitually iil of himself. To convince anybody that 
he is a castaway is the surest means, in nine natures out of ten, to 
confirm him desperately in the courses of a castaway. The truth 
is that to most of the great qualities of character are attached their 
own drawbacks, and from each source of much and high good there 
flows also a little ill. ‘Take ambition, for instance—in itself one of 
the noblest and most elevating of characteristics, yet constantly 
clogged with small and lowering attributes. Or take the poetic 
temper, which is so often found to have gained a predominance in 
aman’s nature at the cost of all sobriety and sanity. Yet a man of 
high ambition would do himself a great mischief if, out of some 
mistuken notion about knowing himself, he were to insist only on 
seeing the defects which grow and cling about all the finer quali- 
tie. Anda poet, too, would do no better, but probably worse, if 
he were to despise himself permanently and as a habit for lacking 
the serviceable yet minor excellences of the prosaic life. For, 
after all, except in the case of extremely serious faults of character, 
too much inward contemplation of them is so much subtracted 
from the more valuable and more positive exercise of one’s virtues 
and strong parts. If the faults are serious, the practical penalties 
are so severe that the faults force themselves into consideration, 
and in such a case obviously the first and only present business of 
the faulty man is to amend them. If he is ha other persons 
unhappy, or laying an ill foundation for the generations which are 
tocome after, then his faults are more momentous for evil than 
his virtues can be for good. But with minor faults the case is 
different. If # man is without them, by so much the better will 
his life be, plainly. Otherwise, he may waste time in sackcloth 
and ashes which would be much better speat in practising major 
virtues than in bewailing minor vices. A wise man knows his 
weaknesses, does what he can to amend them, and does not think 
so much about them as about the parts in which he is strong 
and can do good work. A fool cannot be trusted to use profitably 
any glimpse which he may get into the little depths of his own 
foolish character, 


A NEW CODEX DIPLOMATICUS. 
iy is hardly too much to say that the early history of England is 
written in Mr. Kemble’s great collection of Charters, The 
word Charter indeed, by which we commonly denote its contents, 
may easily give a false impression to those who do not remember 
that “Charter ” must be taken for a document or paper of any 
kind, in a sense co-exteusive with the Latin “carta.” The most 
numerous class of these documents are what we should now call 
vate Acts of Parliament. They are instruments by which the 
ng, with the consent of his Witan, alienates portions of the 
public land, the fu/k/and, the ager publicus, the common property 
the nation, and converts it into bookland, private property, 
granted or booked to particular corporations or individuals, 
@ grantees are often monasteries and other ecclesiastical bodies, 
but they are also often particular persons, the King’s faithful 
8, who are supposed to have deserved well of him and 
of the nation. But, besides these, there are documents of all 


kinds, public and private. There are various official letters 
of the Kings and their Queens to different public functionaries ; 
there are grants or leases of ecclesiastical property, made by 
Bishops, and confirmed by their clergy; there are wills of 
people of all ranks, from Kings, A‘thelings, and Archbisho 
downwards; there are marriage settlements; there are the 
manumissions of slaves, a class very far from being the least 
interesting. There is perhaps only one class of writings which 
is quite unrepresented; we do not remember one document 
which can be called a private letter—even a letter meant, as 
many medieval letters were, for practical publication. Either 
the pens of our Teutonic forefathers moved but slowly in this 
kind of composition, or men did not think private letters worthy 
of collecting or keeping. When one looks at the volumes of letters 
which we have of the thirteenth century, of the twelfth, and of 
the latter part of the eleventh, one sighs to think that from the 
first half of the eleventh backwards we have next to none. The 
nearest approach to a private letter is a document essentially 
public, Cnut’s famous letter from Rome to the people of England. 
As we turn over the vast masses of epistles of ‘Thomas of Canter- 
bury, his friends and his enemies, one longs to see the controversies 
of the tenth century set forth in the same living form. Ilow 
precious would be the correspondence of Oda and Dunstan and 
éithelwold! How much more precious still would be the cor- 
respondence of a couple of ejected secular priests ! 

Still, though we wish for something more, we have every 
reason to be thankful for what we have. With our vernacular 
Chronicles, our vernacular Laws, and our public documents, to a 
less, but still to a considerable extent, also vernacular, we have the 
means of putting together a very fair amount of knowledge of the 
earliest Christian centuries in England. The Chronicles and the 
Laws speak for themselves; their direct use needs no pointing out. 
But the value of the Charters is of a somewhat different kind, and 
is, to a great extent, indirect. That such a King, in such a year, 
with the consent and witness of such and such Wise Men, 
granted such a piece of land to such a church or to such a 
Thegn, is in itself of no interest or importance. At most it 
deserves a place in a county history. But the details of such a 
grant may, and constantly do, illustrate the most important events 
and usages of the time. The style employed by the King, the 
form in which the assent of the Witan is expressed, may be 
of importance in the early history of our constitution. Some 
public event of the time may be incidentally referred to, some 
event of which the Chronicles contain the mere entry, but 
which is here clothed with that peculiar vividness which belongs 
especially to an incidental notice by a And, besides 
entries of this sort, confirming the more obvious statements of 
history, we not uncommonly come across personal details of men 
known or unknown, which bring before us the habits and way of 
thinking of the time in the liveliest way. Then there are the 
boundaries of the estates granted by the Charters, so clearly 
marked out, and so invariably given in English, even when the 
rest of the instrument is in Latin. The value of these to 
the local inquirer is beyond expression. And to the general 
historian they show how ancient a thing our local nomen- 
clature is—how, as a general rule, the names cf our towns 
and villages are the same now that they were nine hundred 
years back. We avoid the accustomed Jovial and Imperial— 
since Dr. Manning’s oration, we might add Archiepiscopal— 
flourish of the “thousand years,” because, a few years after 
866, the local names of a large part of England were actually 
largely changed, to wit in those districts which were occupied 
by the Danes. In many places it is perfectly possible to this day 
to beat the boundaries of an estate described in a charter of the 
tenth century with no other guide than the charter itself. And 
nothing is better suited than such a journey to convince any 
man who has a doubt on the subject that Englishmen really 
are Englishmen, and not Welsh impostors in Englishmen’s 
clothing. Those charters again which are in English have 
that philological value which belongs to any record of any 
earlier stage of an existing language. The succession of docu- 
ments necessarily dealing over and over again with the same 
sort of matters is one of the most valuable helps to the historical 
knowledge of any tongue; and, in this.point of view, even charters 
which the philologer at once discerns to be later than their pro- 
fessed date have their value. A translation or modernization of 
an earlier record, a copy, if we may call it so, of a lost document 
made from memory, even an undoubted and intentional forgery, 
may be of the utmost value as a link in the history of language. 
And such spurious or quasi-spurious documents are not useful 
for philological purposes only. A forged charter at least always 
illustrates the notions prevalent in the age when it was forged, 
and, in many cases, a spurious charter is as good evidence for 
a fact as a genuine one. Thus, to tale a case which has often 
been quoted, Mr. Kemble marks as doubtful the charter of Cnut 
to Glastonbury which professes to have been signed “ in lignea 
basilica.” As William of Malmesbury quotes it, it must, if a 
forgery, have been forged within a hundred years after its pre- 
tended date. But, even if it were somewhat later, it would prove 
just as much as if it were genuine; it would prove the existence 
of the wooden church, and all the history connected with the 
existence of the wooden church. For, in local matters of this 
sort, a forger would take care to be accurate; or rather a local 
forger would be accurate as a matter of course without taking care 
about it. But, after all, there is no source of information about 
these charters richer in every way than the signatures, Those 
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documents which are acts of the Witenagemét are signed by 
a greater or less number of the members of the Assembly 
which passed them. A careful examination will show that 
these are not complete lists of the members of the Assembly 
present; if they were, they would be even more valuable than 
they are. There seems to have been no very certain rule who 
should sign and who should not; but acts of the Witan are com- 
monly signed by the chief Bishops and Ealdormen and by some of 
the ordinary Thegns, as if to mark the consent of their order. 
Other documents, too, often needed witnesses and are signed by 
many witnesses; in many cases one can hardly doubt that they 
were drawn up and signed in Geméts and Synods of various 
kinds, civil and ecclesiastical. Now these signatures, many of 
them of the greatest men of the time, others of smaller actors, but 
who still find a place in history, are of the very highest value. 
The signatures, compared with the Chronicles, enable us to test 
statements of every kind. By combining the two kinds of au- 
thorities, we can often make out skeleton biographies of eminent 
men; we can trace their parentage, the course of their elevation, 
the time of their death or disgrace. In this way we can often con- 
firm history and refute romance; we can fix the dates of undated, 
and test the genuineness of doubtful, charters. In a word, as we 


said at starting, in these documents the early history of England | : e é i 
fluential, as is not uncommonly the case in assemblies held 


is written. 


Now it is not too much to say that there is no part of the 
materials of English history less generally accessible than this 
most important portion. On some of the difficulties which are 
thrown in the way of students we spoke some time back * when 
dealing with Mr. Thorpe’s Diplomatarium. The object of that 
collection was a puzzle to us then, and it remains a puzzle to us 
still. Mr. Thorpe has, to say the least, not removed any 
of the difficulties which we find in studying Mr. Kemble. 
Mr. Kemble’s labours must ever be the groundwork of all study of 
the subject ; but it is not to be denied that Mr. Kemble has left a 
great deal to be done. The mere throwing of the two series into 
one would alone be a boon of no small value. Then we want 
an index of proper names. Mr. Kemble worked most diligently 
at the names of places, and of them he has given a very full 
index. It would be unjust to say that Mr. Kemble did not 
work diligently also at the names of men; for his Sazons tn 
England clearly shows that, as an historian or essayist, he made 
abundant use of the evidence which the signatures to the 
charters supply. But we doubt whether he had worked at 
them quite so much as an editor should have done, and he 
certainly did not throw the results of his labours into any form 
which could be available to future students. We want an 
index and we want a commentary. It is needlessly hard work 
to have to hunt up a man, as we have to do now, through all the 
charters in both series in which there is any chance of his name 
appearing. We want references from one charter to another, and 
from the charters to the Chronicles; we want some guide to dis- 
tinguish and to identify different bearers of the same name; we 
want the grounds to be stated on which, for instance, Aé‘lfric A is 
to be set down as the same man as A‘lfric B, but as a different 


man from Ailfric C. When we find the name of Godwine a dozen | ™2gnul . 2 ] 
| chief impression which the natives would carry away from the 


times in two or three pages, how many of these Godwines are we 
to set down as being the great Earl, and how many as being some 
smaller person? Sir Henry Ellis has done something of this 
sort for a good many of the people whose names occur in 
the Conqueror’s: Survey. His Introduction to Domesday gives 
most valuable help in this way, as in many others. We 
want to see the same thing done more thoroughly for all those 
names occurring in the charters whose bearers can be at all iden- 
tified. No doubt this would be a great work and would require 
great labour. But great scholars and antiquaries exist in order to 
produce great works requiring great labour. Record Commis- 
sioners, Masters of the Rolls, Delegates of the Press, exist in order 
to supply them with the means of producing such works. And it 
js a work which wants a man, perhaps several men, to itself. 
People who are engaged on other things, and who come to the 
charters only as one of their sources of information, can only nibble 
at it. They may illustrate this or that point which forms a part 
of their own subject; they may illustrate the life of this or that 
man, this or that event or usage or title or form of speech; but 
work of this sort is in its own nature incidental and partial. 
Such an inquirer will of course only illustrate what happens to 
concern himself; he will leave other things no less important un- 
touched ; and what he does illustrate he will probably illustrate 
less perfectly than the man who is engaged on the charters them- 
selves. 
point will often see a life and meaning in particular passages which 
the direct student of the book itself may see much less clearly. 
But there is always a fear, especially when he has to work with- 
out an index, that he may pass by things as important as those 
which he notices, and even that the things which he passes by may 
upset his inferences from the things which he notices. 

We have dealt chiefly with the historical, and especially the 
biographical, aspect of the charters, the light which they throw on 
particular events and on the careers of particular men. But all 
that we say applies equally to all the aspects in which the charters 
may be looked at and studied. There is abundance of work in all 
tields, and there are several scholars thoroughly capable of under- 
taking it. In a word, we want a new Codex Diplomaticus, and 
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we wish to suggest to those in London and in Oxford whose 
business it is, the expediency of setting some competent person or 
persons upon the work, 


THE DURBAR AT AGRA. 


Sle Durbar at Agra has, on the whole, achieved more success 
than usually attends Indian Durbars. It does not seem to 
have met with any serious drawback, or any ominous incident of 
importance, from first to last. The absence of so powerful a chief. 
tain as Holkar was indeed to be regretted, nor have we yet seen it 
accounted for. It is not, however, very rash to assume that it 
was occasioned, not by any want of friendly feeling towards the 
British power, but by some one or other of those mysterious 
points of etiquette which are of paramount importance in Oriental 
eyes, and for which even veteran Anglo-Indians, unless they 
happen to be gifted with an unusually lively and sympathetic 
imagination, find it hard to make adequate allowance. But, 
whatever may have occasioned it, the absence of even Holkar 
may easily be forgotten in the unusually large number of natiye 
princes and chiefs who came to pay their respects to Her Majesty’s 
representative. Nor was the muster more numerous than jn- 


British officials in India, where it is far easier to secure an 
unlimited number of comparatively second-rate guests than one 
of really high rank. At the Agra Durbar there were present four 
princes of the first rank—among them Scindia—and somewhere 
about thirty of all but the first rank, with a long list of conspicu- 
ous nobles and statesmen. The British Government, on the other 
hand, was equally well represented. The Governor-General 
was attended by the Commander-in-Chief, three Lieutenant- 
Governors, two Chief Commissioners, and a crowd of 
Political Agents and Residents, each a big man in his own 
place, however dwarfed by bigger men on this occasion. The 
presence of these subordinate officials was very desirable. The 
natives do not, as a rule, comprehend very clearly our notions 
of dignity and display, and nothing could have given the less 
intelligent among them a better idea of the Imperial importance 
of the ceremony than to see officials all-powerful in their own 
neighbourhood completely lost sight of amid magnates of still 
greater influence and rank. 


We scarcely know how far Sir John Lawrence deserves credit 
for the numerous and influential character of the assembly, or 
how far it was due to curiosity on the part of the natives 
to witness the novel ceremony of the investiture of the Star 
of India. But he is clearly entitled to the credit of having 
made the Durbar, in point of splendour and magnificence, 
fully worthy even of the brilliant assembly that attended it. 
The Agra Durbar will long be remembered among Indian 
Durbars for haying been as conspicuously successful in this re- 
spect as in any other. And the success is none the less welcome 
from having been not altogether expected. Sir John Lawrence's 
warmest admirers were not without fear that he would sacrifice 
magnificence to economy; and his enemies prophesied that the 


Durbar would be a contemptuous pity for the impoverished state 
of the vice-regal exchequer. It is matter for no slight con- 
gratulation that these forebodings have not been verified. Ifa 
Durbar in India is worth holding at all, it is worth holding with 
imperial magnificence. Those who grudge the money spent 
upon presents and trappings, and tell us how far it would have 
gone to feed the famine-stricken sufferers of Orissa, cannot under- 
stand the immense political importance which in India belo 

to a ceremony of this kind. Indeed the British rulers of India 
themselves have not, as a body, acted as if they under- 
stood it. They have accepted Durbars as a fashion easily 
borrowed from their predecessors, but they have never shown & 
proper appreciation of the facts upon which the political im- 
portance of a Durbar depends. British rule in India has been in 
all respects a sufficiently singular phenomenon—perhaps the most 
curious experiment in the art of governing that the world has ever 
seen; but in nothing is it more singular than in the contrast it 
presents between the hard, business-like, matter-of-fact simplicity 
of the rulers, and the passion for gaudy spectacles, for costly and 
cumbrous ceremonies, for elaborate etiquette, for purely nominal 
and frivolous distinctions which characterizes the ruled. They 
cannot appreciate—they can scarcely even understand—the notion 


| of power without display, and, if obliged to choose between 


The man who turns to a book to illustrate some particular | 


the two, would never hesitate to take the last. The mock 
semblance of authority which would insult most Englishmen is 
far more dearly prized by a native prince than the substantial 
power without which it is an absurdity. That his territories 
should practically be governed by a British agent may not 


| be exactly agreeable to him, but it is the merest trifle when 


compared with the awful announcement that in future he is 
to have a salute of only seventeen, instead of nineteen, guns, 
or that the number of attendants allowed him on certain State 
occasions is to be cut down from three to two. Nothing can 
be more curious or comical, from the English point of view, 
than the minute directions prescribed by the official programme 
of the Agra Durbar. The most careful instructions are drawn 


up, with special reference to the rank of the various guests, 
to determine the precise moment at which the Viceroy is to 
rise from his chair; whether he is to advance to meet his guest, 
and, if so, how many steps; whether the usual complimentary 
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is of “utter and pawn ” (otto of roses, and betel-nut) are to 


& year on missionaries and secretaries, and 8/. on Bibles. And 


yee with hisown vice-regal hand, or through his Secretary. All | although this case may perhaps be exceptional in its extreme 


ese points are watched by the guests with a vigilance and jealousy 
gbich makes it almost a matter of surprise that a Durbar does not 
dina general bear-fight. Happily the same all-powerful etiquette 
ovnich makes it a point of honour to resent to the death any 
% sed slight on an occasion of this kind, makes it no less a point 
“ yoann to conceal at the moment the consciousness of annoy- 
pf A prince with whom the Viceroy had walked only half- 
wi ‘down the carpet, instead of to the end of it, might go off at 
once to prepare & poison or a conspiracy, but he would rather die 
than show his indignation on the spot. The most ludicrous 
manceuvres are constantly practised to obtain, no matter under 
qhat false pretences, a little more than the prescribed amount of 
ceremony. The Governor-G eneral’s secretaries have perhaps orders 
not to advance more than a certain number of yards to meet a 
jcular guest, and find themselves kept waiting because the 
est hopes by loitering to decoy them beyond the prescribed 
Sr stance. It is difficult enough for an ordinary Briton to appre- 
ciate the overwhelming importance attached by the native to the 
legitimate number of yards, or to look at the matter from the 
native point of view. But this difficulty is hopelessly increased 
when he finds the native manceuvring to get a few extra yards 
of fictitious dignity to which he has no right, and which 
he cannot keep. This is grasping not merely at the shadow of 
real power, but-at a sort of shadowy duplicate of the shadow 
itself. Of course, the success of one, no matter how obtained, 
gecasions grievous heart-burnings among the rest. The Maha- 
rajah of Jodhpore declined to come to the Durbar until he 
bad been informed whether he was to have his health in- 
uired after before that of the Maharajah of Jeypore. Two 
other Rajahs stayed away altogether, because they were not to 
receive salutes. But, on the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the great majority, on receiving the proper marks of ceremo- 
nious respect—which, after all, itis not a very costly or a very 
troublesome affair to give—go away on capital terms both with 
themselves and with the British power. 

It is a striking proof of the stiff, unsympathetic character of the 
British mind, that we have made, in our own government of India, 
solittle use of this idiosyncracy of the natives; that we are only 
just introducing into the country such an order as the Star of 

dia; that, with the exception of Durbars, few and far between, 
and for which the money is given grudgingly by most English- 
men, we indulge in no ceremonious displays adapted to please the 
passion of the people for amusement, and the vanity of their 
princes and nobles. We suppose the neglect is attributable to 
the apparent inability of even the most experienced English- 
man to look at a question from the Oriental point of 
view. Few men ought to be better acquainted with the cha- 
acter of the natives than Sir John Lawrence, and that he is 
willing enough to study and consult their peculiarities is obvious 
from the careful instructions upon which we have already com- 
mented in the Durbar programme. We have no doubt that he 
took the greatest possible pains to walk exactly the prescribed 
number of steps with his guests, and that he was most careful 
not to commit himself on the all-important matter of “utter and 

wn.” Yet a stiffer, colder, more uasympathetic address than 
is to the princes and chiefs we have very seldom read. It is 
worth study as a model of what Mr. Matthew Arnold calls British 

Philistinism—full of national arrogance and self-assertion, break- 
ing eut in that most offensive of all forms, the comparison 
of the blessings and superiority of everything British with the 
miseries and inferiority of everything else. The native princes 
and chiefs are lectured like boys at a national school, or labourers 
ata provincial institute. They are told of their misgovernment, 


their idleness, their frivolity, their mutual jealousies. Whether | 


all this was true or not, a grand Durbar was assuredly not the 


occasion on which to tell it. The princes were not merely feuda- | 


tories or subordinate powers, but also guests. It was right enough 
that in the former character they should be given good advice on 
general questions of policy, but in the latter character they could 
scarcely have been prepared for downright scolding. This would 
have come not merely with more grace, but also with more effect, 
through private chaunels, through Political Agents and Govern- 
ment Secretaries. Nor is this scolding atoned for or relieved by one 
courteous word as to the relations of amity and alliance which it 
is the present policy of Great Britain to cultivate towards the 
native princes. If it is not easy to see why the Viceroy at a grand 


Durbar should constitute himself a schoolmaster, it is still less | 


€asy to see why he should forget that he is a statesman. 


HOSPITALS FOR SICK CHILDREN. 


Wwe wish that some one of the busily-idle men who are 
always flooding their friends with pamphlets would take 
the trouble to compare together the Reports of our principal 
religious and charitable Societies, chiefly with a view to show 
what sort of return the public gets in each case for the money 
which it gives away. We fancy the result would go far to 
show that British charity is too exalted a virtue to require, 
m most cases, the guidance of that common sense which is 
considered desirable in ordinary human concerns. Not long ago 
‘We pointed out that there is a flourishing Society for the pro- 
pagation of Christianity among the Jews, which spends 6,000l. 


absurdity, there are probably many more somewhat similar 
to it. On the other hand, there are Societies thoroughly de- 
serving of support, and doing really useful work, which have a 
hard fight to keep alive. A careful comparison of such cases 
might throw some curious light upon the national character by 
showing why the usually business-like Briton loses his head, and 
falls an easy prey to on secretaries or missionaries, when he tries 
to be benevolent. There is surely, in the nature of things, no 
incompatibility between benevolence and common sense ; and where 
ought they to work together so well as in a nation which - vane | 
plumes itself upon being at once practical and philanthropic? 
But that they do not work together, that charitable and religious 
societies are often nothing more than matrimonial agencies to 
enable ardent apostles to marry at the public expense, is obvious 
to the most superficial observer. And if it is difficult to see why 
business-like Britons should be so easily humbugged into giving 
their money where it is not deserved, it is no less difficult to see 
why they sometimes withhold it from institutions which not only 
deserve support, but which would seem exactly suited to hit the 
popular taste. Some disciple of Buckle should arise and tell us by 
what law British benevolence rushes into this channel and swerves 
from that. 

For ourselves, we must confess that the casual inquiries which 
we from time to time pursue into this mysterious subject only serve 
still further to puzzle us. We are as far as ever from a solution of the 
problem why some Englishmen should vigorously support a prosely- 
tizing Society which spends about seven hundred times as much 
upen missionaries as upon Bibles. Mr. Carlyle’s theory that the 
nation consists of so many millions, “ mostly fools,” has indeed the 


| merit of simplicity, but is not sufficiently precise. And just now we 


| have again been puzzled by the Report of a Hospital for Sick Chil- 


| 
| 
| 


dren. We should have thought it exactly the kind of institution to 
secure general support. The grounds on which it recommends itself 
are so various that it ought, one would think, to enlist the sym- 
pathies of all sorts of people, from men of science to young-lady 
sentimentalists. In the first place, although, out of 50,000 
persons dying annually in London, 21,000 are under ten years 
old, this was, until within a few months ago, the only insti- 
tution in London which affords medical men an opportunity 
for studying the diseases of children. Yet the highest authori- 
ties unanimously declare that the diseases of children cannot 
be properly understood without special study; and everybody 
knows that medical students get by far the greatest and most 
valuable part of their professional knowledge, not from books, 
but at the hospitals. On strictly selfish grounds, therefore, the 
maintenance of a hospital for sick children concerns the well- 
to-do classes of the community. Many a rich man’s child dies 
merely because the doctor has had no opportunity of making him- 
self practically acquainted with the character of the disease which 
he finds himself called on, it may be at a moment's notice, to 
treat. At least the startling and unnatural rate of mortality 


| amongst the children of London—z4 out of 100 dying before the 


age of two, and out of the remaining 76, 11 dying before 
the age of ten—is, on unquestionable authority, attributed in great 
measure to the ignorance of their peculiar complaints now almost 
inevitable among the medical profession. And even this mortality 
does not anything like represent the entire waste which the com- 
munity thus suffers of its sinew and bone. We may fairly assume 
that for one child whom disease kills there are many whom it 
more or less cripples for life—who from the cradle to the grave 
never enjoy the full possession of health and strength. Nor is it 


| only among medical students that a hospital for children diffuses 
| the knowledge now so often looked for in vain by parents of all 


classes, the rich no less than the poor. Nurses are also trained at 
the hospital to the proper management of children—a training 
which, as every materfamilias knows, nine out of ten nurses most 
lamentably want. As a rule, young girls learn the art of nursing, 
much as Fox learned the art of debating, at the expense of the 


| objects experimented upon. We have heard a story of a girl who 


| offered herself as a nurse, and who was seen taking up a baby by 


the head, apparently as that part of the body which offered the 
firmest and most solid grip. The children, also, who are 
taken into the hospital = ae the ages of two and ten, 
come in for a little schooling when they begin to get con- 
valescent, and are given a glimpse into the mysteries of the 


‘three Rs. They get the still better educational influence 


of kind deeds and friendly faces, potent at all times, espe- 
cially with the young, but never so potent as in the time of 
sorrow and pain. If it be true that 150,000 children are grow- 
ing up, without any instruction whatever, in the midst of a city 
so well worth sacking as London, and with a fine future of 
Marshal Potters and monster meetings opening before them, a 
hospital for sick children would not be a very bad national invest- 


| ment on purely educational grounds. We venture to suggest, as a 
| new solution of the great problem of the day—how education is 


to be given to the poorest classes—that Government should send 
secret agents into St. George’s in the East, St. Giles’s, and the 
other barbarous districts of London, te spread mild complaints 
among the children; or, if the spreading of infection be con- 
sidered unstatesmanlike, to break their smaller bones. They 
could then be taken off to hospital—even savages have no objec- 
tion to this—and be kept there till they learned to spell. Yet itis 
a question whethez, in such districts as those we have named, 
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Government need at present go to the expense and risk of pro- 
viding artificial disease. If twenty-one thousand children die 
annually in London, there is little reason to fear that there would 
not be, for many years, a sufficient supply of diseased children 
always on hand for the purpose required. Perhaps, however, it is 
as well to point out that there is some additional accommodation 
wanted, as the present Hospital for Sick Children can provide, we 
believe, only one hundred beds, 

We would not, however, be thought so quixotic as to suppose 
that a charitable institution in this country ought to succeed 
merely because it has solid and substantial claims to success. But 
a hospital for sick children appeals peculiarly to those sentimental 
considerations which are often of so much more weight than real 
merit. ‘Che most popular creations of the most popular novelist 
of the day are children, and their popularity is never so great as 
when they fall ill and threaten to die. Mr. Dickens is said to 
have received scores of letters beseeching him to spare the lives 
of Paul Dombey and Little Nell, even after it must have become 
clear to the most hopeful readers that their favourites could 
not possibly be restored to a satisfactory state of health, and 
that it was therefore much more merciful in the author to kill 
them than to let them drag on an uncomfortable prosaic existence 
as adult invalids. And though this sentimentalism, thus carried 
to excess, has no doubt its comic side, it still has its root in one of 
the deepest and purest feelings of human nature—the sympathy 
with whatever is innocent, helpless, suffering, and fair. All sick 
children fulfil the first three of these conditions, and it does not 
require much imagination to invest them, if necessary, with the 
fourth. We should have thought that, in this novel-reading, 
gushingly philanthropic age, a hospital for sick children might 
almost have relied for a flourishing existence upon sentimental 
considerations alone, without any reference to its real worth. 


It suggests matter for curious reflection, not perhaps very com- 
plimentary to British intelligence, that the revenues of such an 
institution as this are just about the same as those of the religious 
Society which spends 8/. a year on Bibles. It occupies quarters, not 
larger than many private houses, in such an out-of-the-way part of 
London as Great Ormond Street. It has every claim, on national 
grounds, to be one of the most prominent and best-supported 
institutions in the country; and until quite recently it had 
only seventy-five beds. In Paris there are two “ Hoépitals 
des Enfants Malades,” offering together 1,103 beds. And yet 
the English hospital has not only been well-managed, but may be 
considered to have had, in some respects, unusually good luck. The 
system of nursing is just that which is most popular at the present 
day. The superintendents are ladies of education, who give their 
services gratuitously, while paid nurses do the rougher work. It 
is viewed with warm approbation by the leading members of the 
medical profession, and it has found patrons and champions in the 
most various and most influential quarters. Toyalty sends the 
children toys, and Mr. Dickens writes and makes speeches about 
them. With all these advantages it could not well have failed to 
secure a certain success. During the first seven years of its 
existence, the number of “ in-patients ” amounted to 1863, and of 
“ out-patients ” (those who receive advice and medicine, but are 
not lodged in the hospital) to 49,102. During the next seven 
years the former rose to 3,685, and the latter to 74,507. Since 
the hospital was started, it has been the means of affording relief 
to nearly 130,000 children of the London poor. And to estimate 
fairly the importance of the service thus rendered to the com- 
munity, it must be remembered. first, that by relief is often meant 
the extirpation of disease which, if neglected or unskilfully 
treated, would kill the patient, or worse still, cripple him for life; 
and, secondly, that this boon is conferred upon those who are, as 
arule, far too poor to pay for medical attendance of even the most 
indifferent kind. Yet these very facts and figures serve almost as 
much to show what the hospital, through the comparative neglect 
of the public, fails to do, as what it does. While the out-patients 
number 123,609, the in-patients number only 5,548. This striking 
disproportion may be partly accounted for by the fact that many 
of the out-patients are treated for complaints not sufficiently 
serious, if taken in proper time, to require treatment within the 
Hospital. But it is no doubt principally due to want of accom- 
modation.. The Hospital can only provide a hundred beds, and if 
these are divided by the 12,000 children that are, on an average, 
treated as out-patients in the course of the year, the quotient is 
not exactly satisfactory. There must be a-large number of sick 
children who require the treatment of in-patients, but who are de- 
barred from it simply for want of room. Nor are the advantages 
of which they are thus deprived by any means exclusively physical. 
As we have already pointed out, in losing the gentle and judicious 
treatment bestowed upon the in-patients, they lose an educational 
influence of the best and most practical kind ; an influence, more- 
over, often kept alive with the most beneficial results, by the 
friendly interest which the lady superintendents and nurses take 
in the subsequent careers of their little charges. It is hard that 
such advantages as these should have, for want of funds, to be 
dealt out in such scanty proportion to the sore need that exists for 
them. At the same time, it is, we admit, no slight set-olf even 
against the comparative insignificance, so unaccountable and so 
undeserved, of the present position of the Hospital for Sick 
Children, that its progress has been steady and sure. That it 
should not have succeeded better, with its manifold and excep- 
tional claims to public support, may not be very creditable to the 
common sense of the benevolent Briton; but, considering the 


capricious character of his benevolence, and how many institut; 
deserving of support fail entirely, it is perhaps not altogether = 
satisfactory to find that it has succeeded at all. a 


THE CRICKET SEASON OF 1866. 


ROFESSIONAL cricket has been long on the wane, and th 
season of 1866 has given it the coup de grace. There w, 4 


still the old matches that once were events of almost national 
interest, but the old attraction had vanished. It is true that 


crowds came to see the two Elevens on Whit Monday, but a y, 
small proportion repeated the experiment on Whit Tuesday, Th 
cricket was indescribably dull, the weather was drearij cold. 
The spectators would have yawned, could they have kept them. 
selves from shivering. The members of the Marylebone Club, 
ensconced snugly in their pavilion before a blazing fire, could 
witness the game in a way that was productive of amusement for 
the moment. The glass in the pavilion windows is of a ye 
peculiar quality. Looking through one pane, you see a bowler 
about to deliver the ball standing on his head. Looking through 
another, you see a pair of batsmen gracefully playing over ty;o 
straight shooters that forthwith overthrow the middle stumps of 
two sets of wickets. Looking through a third, you see a blurred 
mass of shapeless forms, apparently striving with unabating zeal to 
butt one another in the stomach. From what could be gleaned from 
the few spectators who remained on the ground during the three 
days and survived, it would appear that the members who kept 
inside and saw the match in semblance had a greater treat than 
those who kept outside and saw it in reality. People grew wiser 
before the next stock match of the season came on. There were no 
crowds to see the North against the South. The weather was 
brilliant, the cricket was not so very much worse than that 
shown by the two Elevens, and, in so far as it was sooner 
over, not so oppressively dull; but the game was played to 
empty benches. Had any one taken the trouble to go up to 
the ground, however, he might have picked up a few hints as to 
how to prevent the bat from meeting a straight ball, how to 
fumble a catch, how to double the number of runs gained for a hit 
by a judicious overthrow, and other niceties of cricket to obtain 
instruction in which’ we have for years past supported, fee’d, 
petted, and endured a large body of professionals. It was much 
the same at the other great metropolitan ground—the Oval. 
There was still the old ambitious programme—Surrey against the 
North, Surrey against the South, Surrey against England, Surrey 
against the world in fact—that looks so well on paper, and that 
drew so well at first; but there was no longer either the ability 
or the spirit to carry it out. The members of the Surrey Eleven 
are most of them getting on in years. Two or three of them 
cannot run. None of them can bowl. They get worn and jaded 
by the third day of a match. Their batting has fallen off. 
Humphrey, the hope of professional England, has not fulfilled the 
promise of his youth. ‘The patience of Jupp will pass perhaps 
into a proverb, but it cannot be very inspiriting, even to his own 
comrades, to watch a stout youth standing at the wickets for hour 
after hour, and scoring singles at intervals of five or ten minutes. 
Besides, Surrey cricket flashed on the world in a somewhat sensa- 
tional way, and the effect, as of most sensations, has worn off with 
time. There was the audacity of one county challenging all the 
rest of England ; there was the brilliant success that justified that 
audacity; there was an exceptionally strong Eleven composed 
of men in the prime of life, from long habit playing together 
perfectly, self-reliant, energetic, and preferring rather than 
not an uphill game. There were the enthusiasts in the packed 
pavilion, who knew so little about the game and who made 
so much noise, who encouraged antics and buffoonery in the 
field, and preferred gallery cricket to good cricket; there were 
the oft-recurring pauses when the Surrey Ganymede visited 
the ground with no scant measure of Surrey cup; and there was 
the triumphal procession to the pavilion of each hero of fifty 
runs and upwards, the congratulatory speech, the presentation of 
the talent sovereign, supplemented, as we have olten seen, by & 
shower of sovereigns and half-sovereigns from enthusiastic mem- 
bers. But things are all altered now. The audacity has become 
impudence ; the success has changed to defeat; the strong Eleven 
has grown old, stiff, and useless; the people in the pavilion have 
no enthusiasm except for luncheon; the men of fifty runs creep 
round to a backdoor uncheered and unobserved, and pocket 
their sovereign on the sly ; nothing remains except the cup, which 
advancing years and growing infirmities have made doubly grate- 
ful to the recipients. Surrey cricket is over and gone, and, oh! 
the cruelty of the world, one or two matter-of-fact critics sugges 
this summer that the Oval should be let by the day to such of the 
metropolitan clubs as might be desirous to play their matches 
there, so that on such an excellent ground tolerable cricket might 
occasionally be witnessed. j 
If we glance for a minute at the principal cricketing counties 
of England, we shall see the same decline of the game as played 
by professionals, Sussex can only play three out-and-home 
matches in the season, and the fen. 8 do this even without over- 
drawing their funds. Yorkshire, we believe, fell short of this, 
and only appeared three times in the field. Cambridgeshire and 
Nottinghamshire did about the same as Sussex. How can we 
account for such apparent apathy? These counties are rich, and 
in three of the four cricket is cultivated with extreme ardour. 
A man fond of the game, who took up his quarters for the summer 
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ut a dozen miles from Brighton, might, without any trouble in 
Jing, play @ match every day in the week. If this did not 
weave him he might frequently have the offer of a place in two or 
three 0D the same day. But to all these cricketers the most courteous 
of honorary secretaries will in vain go round with the largest of 
subscription books on behalf of the county club, And the reasons 
evilent. Professional cricket is generally very indifferent, and 
pap eo very expensive, and amateurs prefer playing themselves 
- ing other people to play for them. It is true that they have 
only of late discovered this fact, but, having discovered it, they are 
: use of their knowledge. A brief resumé of the doings 

of the Middlesex Club in 1866 will illustrate this. The Middlesex 
Club was established on this principle, that as many amateurs and 
as few professionals as possible should take part in their matches, 
et that their matches should be of first-class quality. It was 
pelieved that gentlemen could be found in the county quite 
capable, with occasional assistance in the bowling department, of 
laying such a series of out-and-home matches as had been hitherto 
eft for rofessionals alone. Let us see whether this belief was 
justifiable On the 4th of June, Middlesex met Cambridgeshire 

‘at Islington. Nine gentlemen and two professionals composed the 
Home Eleven. They were disastrously beaten, it is true, and people 
said that it was ridiculous for amateurs to pit themselves against 
Hayward, nt ym and Tarrant; but the managers of the Me- 
tropolitan Club were not cast down, On the 21st of the same 
month a far weaker Middlesex team went to Nottingham, to play 
the strongest county Eleven in England on its own ground. This 
time Middlesex had only one professional bowler, and there was 
such a tail to their Eleven that their chance of victory seemed most 
forlorn. Yet what happened? ‘The three brothers, Mr. R. D. 
Walker, Mr. V. E. Walker, and Mr. I. D. Walker, got amongst 
them 174, runs, while the total obtained by the whole Not- 
tingham Eleven in both innings amounted only to 154. More- 
over, Mr. R. D. Walker and Hearne took all the twenty wickets 
of their adversaries without being once changed. In their next essay, 

inst Lancashire at Manchester, four professionals were on the 
side of Middlesex, but of necessity and not from choice, owing to 
the inability of Mr. Buller and others of their best amateurs to 
lay; but out of 400 runs scored three-fourths were contributed 
yy the seven gentlemen, and thereby another victory was won. In 
the return match at Islington, when nine gentlemen played for 

Middlesex, the conquest was much more easily effected, the 
Southern county winniug with five wickets to go down. Their 
next battle was with Surrey, and again nine amateurs and two 
professionals made up the team. After what we have said of the 
present condition of the Surrey Eleven, it is by no means surprising 
that Middlesex won in one innings and 172 runs. Passing over 
the return match with Nottingham, which was drawn, and not 
much in favour of either side, we find Middlesex taking revenge on 
Cambridgeshire by a one-innings victory. Eight gentlemen played 
for Middlesex, and out of 248 runs Mr. V. EK. Walker made 5y, 
and Mr, R. D. Walker 64. The latter gentleman, moreover, took 
nine Cambridge wickets. There was nothing left now but the 
return match with Surrey, which took place at the Oval in the 
third week of August. This was a simple little aflair, Surrey 
got 159 and 226—highly respectable scores. Middlesex, however, 
got 455 in one hand, 386 of which were made by the eight 
amateurs. Thus out of eight matches, played against the most 
prominent professionals in England, Middlesex, depending mainly 
on amateurs, lost only one, while one was drawn. <And out of the 
six victories four were accomplished in one innings. There is no 
need to dwell any further on what amateurs can do if they have 
the spirit and the will to do it. Yet it would be unfair not 
to notice the most remarkable instance of pluck and perseverance 
shown this year. We allude to the Gentlemen v. J aa match 
at the Oval. The Players had always been victorious there, and 
on this occasion they got a good first iunings of 250, while the 
Gentlemen stopped short at 102. Of necessity the latter had to 
follow their innings. And that second innings will not be 
paralleled for many a year. Ten Gentlemen got double figures, 
and the eleventh got nine runs. The total was 352. The tables 
were turned. The Players, exhausted with the intense heat and 
the hard work of two long summer days, found that they must 
struggle for a victory which they had deemed already won. Good 
judges had laid five to one, and had gone away to Lord’s to tell 
their friends that there existed fools who accepted odds on a cer- 
tainty. Communication is frequent between the two grounds. 
Of a sudden there came a rumour that the Players would not win 
ina single innings. It was received with indifference. A second 
messenger brought a report that the Players must get 200 runs. 
It was received with incredulity. As the afternoon advanced, it 
was known that Mr. W. G. Grace was bowling with remarkable 
precision and effect ; and that Jupp, Mortlock, and Humphrey had 
fallen victims to him. Confidence was shaken. Before the layers 
of five to one sat down to their bisque aua écrevisses they were 
aware that the Players were all out for 106 runs, that Mr. W. G. 
9 had sap seven wickets, and that the Gentlemen had won 

€ match 8 runs. 

Beaten ae out of favour elsewhere, the professionals have 
still one stronghold where they reign supreme. We allude to 
“twenty-two” matches, There are certain provincial towns 
where these burlesques of cricket are popular. The Eleven of 
England has expanded into four Elevens of England, in order to 
meet the demand for them. ‘The getting-up of a twenty-two 
match is simple enough. There is an Eleven, or rather there are 


who wishes to get rid of his stock of bottled beer before the hot 
weather spoils it. There are the inhabitants of the town, a large 
proportion of whom will pay sixpence each to go anywhere where 
they can sit and drink; nor do they object to a game called cricket 
being played in their presence, since in point of fact they are in- 
different to what they see, be it an orrery, or be it the diversion 
of skittles. Lastly, there are people who wear the best cricket 
costumes, who travel with the best cricket-bag, thorough cricketers 
in everything but their ability to play cricket, who are always too 
glad that their names should appear in print as having played 
against the All-England Eleven. They have hitherto failed to 
obtain runs on their village greens; but vulgar village prejudices 
may have prevented them from going in till last, and then vulgar 
village guffaws may have shaken their nerves, and made them hold 
their bats awry when the first straight ball (often the first ball 
came. Now they have a chance of immortality; they may ki 

a run, or they may fluke a run, or after dinner a scorer may, 
out of the fulness of his heart, give them a run; and at 
the worst next Saturday’s county paper will report that “ Mr. 
Smith then came to the wickets, and took guard with great 
ability, and with every sign of manful determination, but after 
playing in magnificent ate at [well put that ‘at’] more than 
one of the terrific deliveries of the All-England bowler, he 
was compelled to retire for a prematurely closed innings of 0.” 
And after this performance Mr. Smith and his comrades will 
probably have to abide for the greatest part of two days in remote 
corners of the field, where they wil have but rare opportunities 
for missing a cateh, giving an overthrow, or breaking their wicket- 
keeper's little finger. At the close of the match they will pro- 
bably think proper to subscribe five guineas each, in consideration 
of the honour of playing therein which has been bestowed on 
them above their fellows. The conduct of the All-England 
Eleven, or of any one of the four England Elevens, can be de- 
scribed in three lines, First, they wish to get as much as pos- 
sible out of the townsfolk. Secondly, they intend to snub the 
townsfolk as much as possible. They saunter leisurely on the 
ground an hour and a habf after the appointed time. If they go 
in, they keep in as long as they can, enjoying the practice. In 
the field they do not condescend to stoop at a ball; they kick it, 
or let it go by. They trust to their bowlers bowling straight, and 
to the batsmen being ignorant of the art of stopping a straight 
ball. If by any chance # real cricketer has been entrapped into 
the twenty-two and makes a stand, the Players resent it as an 
insult. They chatf him, they grumble at him, they adjourn every 
ten minutes to liquor-up, they consult Bradshaw, and assert that 
they did not come down into the wilds to be boxed up for three 
days, and placed in danger of losing the express train. If a shower 
of rain falls, they cannot endanger their constitutions by continuing 
the game. If a small pebble is kicked up between wickets, they 
cannot play on such a ridiculously rural ground. If the light is 
bad, they will surely not be expected to demonstrate the art of 
batting at such a disadvantage. Erough. If these matches are 
the mainstay of professionals, it is pretty clear what the condition 
of professional cricket is. The remark made at the beginning of 
this article, that professional cricket is on the wane, may perhaps 
not be phrased strongly enough to express the whole truth. 


. THE THEATRES. 

HE most important event that occurred in the theatrical 
world before the commencement of the pantomimic deluge 

on Wednesday last, was the temporary engagement of Miss Helen 
Faucit at Drury Lane Theatre. In the course of her limited 
sojourn in the old temple of the poetical drama, so lately re- 
stored to its pristine uses, Miss Faucit appeared in two characters 
which, though at one time they were among the best known 
in her repertory, must have been entirely new to the younger 
patrons of the stage. One of these was Julia, in the Hunchback ; 
the other, Pauline, in the Lady of Lyons, Of all the great female 
parts that lie without the Shakspearian region these are perhaps 
the most universally recognised, at the present day, as well fitted 
for the trial of a débutante or the display of astar. The Belvidera 
of Otway and the Isabella of Southern once stood high on the list 
of tragic notables; but these have long passed away, and scarcely 
exist even in memory for those who are unable to look back to 
the days of Miss O'Neill. Mrs. Beverley, also familiar in her time, 
has now become the exclusive property of Mrs. Kean, as Mr. Bever- 
ley belongs to Mr. Kean ; and when those eminent tragedians take 
the Gamester into the provinces, and more particularly into the 
Irish capital, they find it one of the most attractive of their plays. 
But from the London stage Moore's prose tragedy has all but 
vanished. Dean Milman’s Fazo still remains in the sphere of 
actable plays, to be used when vccasion requires. It was turned 
into Italian for Madame Ristori, and was selected by Miss Bateman 
when that popular actress found that people desired to see her in 
other plays besides Leah. Sheil’s Evadne, a relic of the O'Neill 
days, retains just as much vitality as is bestowed upon it by Miss 
Marriott, who has given it a place among the stock agers of 
Sadler's Wells, but it never migrates to the centre. In short, 


if to Julia and Pauline we add Mrs. Haller, and perhaps the 
Countess in Sheridar Knowles’s Love (not a very favourite play), 
we have named all the recognised non-Shakspearian parts that a 
tragic actress would care to encounter. 

To the Pauline of Miss Faucit a peculiar interest attaches, in- 


four Elevens, ready to go anywhere for money, There isa publican, 


asmuch as she originally played it when Mr. Macready, taking 
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Claude Melnotte to himself, first bronght out the Lady of Lyons at | mediocrity that the patrons of this soberest form of entertain 

Covent Garden. A character which thus belongs to her by pre- | must have been almost taken by surprise when Migs Glyn, com 

seriptive right she has further appropriated to herself by her | before the public after a long retirement, gave such q Titan? 

thorough grasp of its full meaning, and her comprehension of every | exposition of three of Shakspeare’s plays as that which distin. 

detail within the limits of a eingle individuality. It may be | guished her performance at St. James's Hall. Without forget. 100 
observed generally of Lord Lytton’s play that, although the more | ting that the platform is not the stage, she makes her thes C Le 
bigoted worshippers of the past are apt to look down upon it asa | a3 much works of histrionic art as is possible where there is no hi 
comparatively trivial production, it is a piece which, the more it is | drama; and in one of the plays, Antony and Cleopatr at t 


A | ‘a, she alm 
seriously studied, presents the more apparent claims to commenda- | passes the line of demarcation when she represents the = jnfluen' 


tion. Among its merits is the clearness with which the cha- | queen. Her power of assuming various characters in rapid suc. pas eve 
racters are drawn. From Pauline and Claude Melnotte, on whom | cession is most shown in King John, where she gives a very special Rend | 
the interest of the story depends, down to poor M. Deschappelles, | individuality to no less than four personages. In Mucbeth she contin 
who is as insignificant in the eyes of the audience as he is in those gives several new readings of well-known passages which denote places 
of his own wife, the personages all remain true to themselves | @ most serious study of the text and the motives by which the shape. 
from the beginning to the end of the play. Evidently Miss | personages are actuated, and her representation of the supernatural Tolera 
Faucit’s conception of Pauline is that she is a girl of a generous, | agencies employed in the story is most ingenious as well as effective, this 15 
impulsive nature, spoiled by a foolish mother, whe encourages her | But her great original creation is Cleopatra, a character which, in people 
in ambitious dreams which, though they represent the veriest | the early part of her career, she restored to the stage when ty more 
prose in the mind of oes ptress, are pure poetry to the ima- | those who knew their Shakspeare only through the medium of the not a 
gination of the pupil. With those prudent young ladies in whom | theatre it was absolutely unknown. Here she has no precedent to ing th 
the present age is remarkably fertile, and who always have the | guide her, tradition respecting any former interpretation of the oy 
main chance in their eyes and the word “establishment” in their part being as strange to the oldest as to the youngest playgoer, whict 
mouths, she is not to be confounded for a moment; but, dis- | Vith every variety of voice and gesture, with grace in everyacti degre 
gusted with the revolutionary present, and feeling, with Burke, | she gives a finished picture of the spoiled, wilful beauty, but suppl 
that the age of chivalry is gone, she looks for some relic of | thoroughly passionate woman, which is sharply distinguished from ae 
the past as naturally as a Scotchman who tires of Presbyterian | the other great characters of the Shakspearian stock. The quick een 
associations ailects the memory of Prince Charlie. The worldly | jealousy when she fears that her charms may possibly be rivalled, kind. 
element in Pauline’s character lies wholly on the surface; her | the irrational outbreaks of temper, the conscious power of fascing- MV 
intrinsic qualities, which are the reverse of worldly, are ready | tion, the assertion on occasion of queenly majesty, and the luxu- who: 


to display themselves whenever an occasion offers. Hence her | 
sudden love for Melnotte; and exquisitely truthful as well as 


| rious sleep in death, stand apart from all other combinations of 

beautiful is the quiet ecstasy with which Miss Faucit makes her | 
| 

| 


human power and human frailty. 

Miss Kate Terry, like Miss Herbert, ranks high among the 
listen to the description of a lover's paradise given by the un- | porters of what, Re want of a tatter word, gh called “drama 
willingly mendacious peasant. The dream of her youth stands a | she chiefly devotes herself to the delineation of those miseries 
tangible reality before her; the Prince of Como is to her not a | of actual life that fall to the share of the refined and 
brilliant match, but he is such a prince as might have patronized cated, and are altogether distinct from the woes of those “ rh 
troubadours in the old days of love-minstrelsy, and she clings to | of domestic drama” who were mostly of plebeian race, and were 
him with a sort of idolatry. And it is Miss Faucit’s especial | so extremely popular several years ago. Earlier in the erence, 
eare to show that this idolatry is no mere transient fancy, but the | as we have already recorded, she represented a distressed music- 


result of an ineradicable affection. The tempest of rage by which | mistress in a piece called Ethel. Lately this has been replaced 
she is literally tossed when she discovers the cheat that has i 


been put upon her is short from its very violence, and though, 
when it is at its height, the bridal wreath fulls to the ground, we 
feel that this accident is no omen for the future. Grievously as 
she has been wronged, she could not bear to see the fall of her 
idol; and, in spite of the goodness of her cause, she is secretly 
delighted to find that the offender's deed is to some extent justi- 
fiable. Claude is altogether mistaken when he suspects that it is 
the prince, and not the man, whom she atfects. As she gradually 
learns that she has been deceived with respect to rank only, and 
that the gardener’s son has all the mental qualities which she had 
ascribed to the prince, her anger entirely subsides, and she con- 
siders love, even for a husband to whom she was so strangely 
united, as a duty which she is bound at any sacrifice to perform. ‘The 
force with which Miss Faucit brings out the strongest passages of 
the play may be readily conceived. We have called attention to 
the art with which she prepares the way for them. 

Julia, in the Zmchback, does not afford her an equal opportunity 
of delineating a consistent character. Here her strength is shown 
by the grand manner in which she gives utterance, by speech and 
gesture, to the passionate scenes of the latter portion of the play. 
Be it remarked yenerally that, in a day when the highest theatrical 
honours may be attained by the finished execution of works belong- 


ing to the humbler kinds of art, Miss Faucit stands prominent as | 


the relic of an earlier school, through the large view she takes of 
characters modelled after the old ideal type. Julia is not, as far 
as the author is concerned, a perfectly conceived character, but 
she has scenes and situations that will warrant any exhibition 
of power; and it is on this account that, in spite of its glaring 
defects, the JIunchback will always keep posses:ion of the boards. 
The fourth act, famous for its concentration of the most violent 
emoticn, is rendered by Miss Faucit one of the grandest displays 
conceivable. 

While the reappearance of Miss Faucit was a welcome event 
to those admirers of the poetical drama who, though under 
ordinary circumstances they do not greatly patronize the theatres, 
sally forth from their retirement whenever some classical work 
sustained by an artist of excellence is performed, another class, of 
a still more exclusive disposition, has been highly gratified by 
Miss Glyn’s readings from Shakspeare at the St. James's Hall. 
The fact that in one of the great centres of civilization, in the 
middle of a century that wsque ad nauseam boasts its culture, there 
are to be found hundreds of educated persons who think that it is 
wicked to see a play acted, but innocent, if not commendable, to 
hear a play read, is one of those glaring absurdities that grate upon 
the logical mind as harshly as the shriek of a slate-pencil on the 
sensitive ear; but it may be reasonably tolerated as an indication 
of a transition to something better. The old consistent Methodist 
who would fail to recognise the distinction between public read- 
ing and public acting, and would condemn both alike, might be a 
consistent logician, but a state of mental stagnation was produced 
by his consistency. An English Sunday, open to assault both on 
the side of the Tweed and on that of the Channel, is at any 
rate better than a Scotch Sabbath. 


by another, written by Messrs. Tem ‘Taylor and A. Du 
and entitled A Sister's Penance. The story of this work, un- 
like that of Zthel, is perfectly free from offence in any shape; 
even the repugnance with which an unhappy termination is 
commonly regarded by an English public has been carefully 
taken into consideration by the authors, and they have vio- 
| lently saved the life of their principal lady when her death clearly 
belonged to the “fitness of things.” Ethel, too, was put loosely 
together, as if it had been the work of a hand not greatly used to 
theatrical construction. The Sister’s Penance is likewise clumsy, 
but the clumsiness is that of a dramatist who, perfectly under 
standing his business, has not succeeded in concealing the artifi- 
ciality of his expedients. Even some of Mr. Taylor's best qualities 
do not show to advantage in his newest work. Among them is 8 
power of producing effects by means of his minor characters, which 
has been most happily employed in some pieces where the prin- 
cipal personages have not been marked with equal felicity. Here, 
however, this power has been wasted on a number of Indian 
officers, whose dialogue obstinately refuses to receive point. More- 
over, they unfortunately call to mind the officers in the Crimea 
who sustain the last act of Mr. Robertson's Ours, and make one 
think that the breezes from the Euxine must be much more favour- 
| able than the climate of Hindostan to the growth of conver- 
sational brilliancy. ‘The power of local colouring is also one of Mr. 
Taylor's most valuable faculties. Here it has led him into the 
| creation or adoption of a character—an Indian agent, active in 
the promotion of the mutiny—whose dialogue is so completely 
alter the manner of an ethico-political essay that it ceases to be 
dramatic altogether. However, as we have said already, the play 
is free from offence; and as a victory of the British over the 
mutinous Sepoys is connected with its plot, it has the advantage 
of appealing to national sympathies. The character sustained 
by Miss Kate Terry is that of a young lady who, having fallen in 
love with a gentleman betrothed to her sister, contrives to break 
off the match, and then has the misery to find that she cannot win 
the heart for the possession of which she has so ar ae | 
plotted. ‘This mental position, which is very delicately conceived, 
ight have been advantageously used by the author as the foun- 
dation of a comedy of the higher order, but the effect of an idea 
good in itself is greatly marred by a setting as thoroughly melo- 
dramatic as ever belonged to Astley’s in its equestrian days. 
However, Miss Terry, like an accomplished artist as she is, makes 
the most of such opportunities as are afforded, and she has really 
one “sensational” scene of which any actress would nowadays 
be glad. As a dramatic work, A Sister's Penance is not worth 
much, but there is in it a popular element that will probably 
secure for it an amount of favour denied to Ethel, though there 
was {ar more of truthfulness and character in that luckless play. 


As a piece of genuine burlesque humour, which came 4 & 
decided contrast to the travestied myths and operas that have long 
been so familiar to the violently Comic Muse, we cheerfully refer 


to Mr. F. C. Burnand’s latest edition of Lluck-Lyed Susun at the 
New Royalty. 


Most tragic readings are so strongly characterized by a dull 


| 
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book carefully will find that much might be said on both sides of ip 
Oment REVIEWS. this question. In almost innumerable instances he uses the word 
malng as if it were synonymous with “ mental picture.” He says, for 
ifelike instance, “ the ideas of our youth often die before us. The pic- 
“istin. LOCKE'S ESSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING.* tures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours.” So “the 
- may reasonably be doubted whether any writer on philoso- | idea of the particular colour of gold is not to be got by amy de- 
dings hical subjects ever produced such a broad, solid effect on the | scription of it, but only by the frequent exercise of the eyes about = 
2  f of the English people as Locke. Nor do we think that his | it.” But elsewhere he says, “There is an eternal, most powerful, 
naeet ‘nfluence bas been or will be much diminished, although no one | most knowing Being, which whether any one will please to ae : 
i Jom hasever called forth a more vigorous reaction against his teaching. | call God it matters not. The thing is evident, and from this idea, in 
nw Read the Lssay on the Human Understanding, and you will be | duly considered, will easily be deduced all those other attributes 
bat continually under the impression that you are reading the common- | which we ought to ascribe to this Eternal Being.” ‘the contrast 
wry jaces of all contemporary literature reduced to a philosophical | between the two senses in which the word idea is used in these 
- F Read the Essay on Civil Government or the Letters on | passages is only one out of a very large number which might 
ature] Moleration, and the same reflection continually presents itself:— | be taken, and the want of a detinite psychology which this © 
cti this is the doctrine which we lave heard all our lives, on which | indicates may perhaps be considered as the principal defeet of re 
ion Je all round us are continually acting, and against which | a book which ought never to be mentioned without admiration. 7 
- “ Pee aspiring forms of philosophy are only protests which have | It must, however, be observed, on the other hand, that this defect 
f the not as yet succeeded, and do not seen) likely to succeed, in reach- | gives Locke's work wider connections than it would otherwise 
nt tp ‘the winds of the great mass of people who think about oe | have had with the diflerent schools of philosophy. There are 
f the . There is indeed no one of the great departments of life in | certain parts of it whieh almost connect him with the idealism of 
over which Locke bas not exercised, and does not to this day exercise,a | which he was the great opponent. It is difficult, for instanee, to 
tion, of influence which is perhaps in itself the strongest evidence | make much of his chapter “ Of our Knowledge of the Existence of 
- but supplied by the history of modern speculation of the practical im- | a God” (Book IV. ch. x.), without resorting to propositions which 
from rtance of philosophical inquiries. Hardly any writer, too, has | it is very hard indeed to derive from mere experience. The 
a sana the subject of so much comment of the controversial whole argument procceds on the basis that “man knows by an 
lled, kind. Reid, Dugaid Stewart, Sir William Hamilton, De Maistre, | intuitive certainty that bare nothing can no more produce any real ! : 
ina- M. Victor Cousin, and many others—almost every one, in a word, | being than it ean be equal to two right angles.” That “ nothing 
ixu- who has believed in any of the various forms of idealism which | producing something ” is an unmeaning collection of sounds is most = 
8 of have succeeded each other for the last century or more in England, | true; but to infer, from the fact that a particular set of sounds i. 
Germany, and Fiauce—have criticized Locke, with more or less | raises no picture in the mind, the fact that some sort of being 
disent, and more or less justice to his great qualities. He has | must have existed from all eternity—a word which does not raise 
4 jndeed been made the centre of so extensive a literature that a | a more distinct image than the word nothing—is to leave alto- { 
ri man who forms his opinion of him from reading his books for | gether the ground of sensation, imaginatiun, and experience. 
rng ‘himself can hardly fail to be conscious of a certain presumption. Passing trom the deficiencies of the Essay to its contents, it is 
dn It seems too coarse and blunt a way of making acquaintance with | mpossible to praise too highly the wonderful labour, fertility of . 
ong pooks about which so much has been said. Still it is difficult not | mind, and shrewdness of observation which it displays. 1t was the oo 
me to feel that the question which the Count in the Soirées de St. | work of about nineteen years, having been begun about 1670, and 
on, Pdersboury asks of his interlocutor, before they go into the | published for the first time in 1689, when Locke was fifty-seven nS 
oA subject of Locke, “L’avez yous lu?” might be not alto- | years of age. Its purpose is happily expressed in the first page, rf 
ed rie superfluous with respect to many of his modern critics; | as being “to inquire into the original certaiity and extent of : 
ig the Essay on the Human Understanding is a book which has | human knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees of 
4 been s0 thoroughly assimilated by that part of the world which | belief, opinion, and assent.” It may be convenient to say a word 
“i cares in the most cursory manner for speculative subjects, that | or two as to its general scope, well known as it is. J 
" large numbers of people naturally suppose themselves to have read The First Book, “ Of Innate Notions,” refutes the doctrine that 
"y it, when in point of fact they never have. We may, therefore, | certain notions are mnate, Pe : 
a be excused for giving a very short account of the arrangement | The Second Book, “ Of Ideas,” classifies and analyses ideas, 
2 and sequence of its parts, before making a few observations on | which must be understood in this place in the large sense of all 
y some points connected with it. ihe objects of the mind in thinking—in other words, our thoughts 
4 One of the most ingenious and striking criticisms ever made upon | on all subjects. ee E 
4 itis the one which was made by Horne Tooke in the Diversions of | The Third Book, “ Of Words”—which is usually, and we think 
7 Purley. He speaks of the Essay as “a grammatical treatise, or a | With justice, regarded as the most remarkable part of the whole 4 
_ treatise on words or on language,” and describes its title as “a | essay—is an examination of language considered as the instrument v. 
lucky mistake’ which attracted readers who would not have | of thought. 
h cared to read it if it had been called, as it should have been, a The Fourth Book, “ Of Knowledge and Opinion,” describes the 
‘ Grammatical Essay. Like most vigorous paradoxes, this bas a | result ultimately veached by our thinking, whetuer in the shape S 
good deal of truth in it, though it is very far from being entirely | of knowledge, or in that of opinion or belief. : é 
tre, The book may fairly be said to consist mainly of an inquiry The positive part of the book thus tells us what we think about, 9 
F into the meaning of those words which are most usually employed | What thinking means, what instruments we use for the purpose of 
in philosophical speculations, followed up by an inquiry into | thinking, and what is the result of the operation. ‘To make the 
the general theory of language, and the states of mind which | plan complete, as we have already observed, there ought to be a 
different kinds of language refer to, such as knowledge, | description of the thinking subject itself, ana an account of the 


doubt, and assent in its various degrees. It is not, as its | 
title would imply, an essay on the thinking faculty itself; and | 
‘he difficulty which has been found in understanding certain 
of it has arisen principally from the circumstance that | 
it does not contain, as is the case with several other works which | 
may properly be compared with it—Hobbes’s Leviathan, for | 
instance, and Tucker's Light of Natwre—any attempt to describe | 
clearly the faculties of the mind itself. So far at least as they are | 
the subject of inquiry at all, they are spoken of, not as they are in | 
themselves, but as they are displayed in their operation upon | 
particular subjects and collections of thoughts. We are told, for 
Instance, of the manner in which the mind compares and com- 
pounds together, or in which it separates from each other, par- 
ticular ideas, but no separate names are assigned to the faculties 
by which it performs these operations. The whole book would 
have been wonderiully cleared up, and the true relation of its 
author to other philosophers would have been set in a much 
clearer light than that in which it stands at present, if it had con- 
tained a chapier on the Imagination, another on the Memory, and 
another on the Judgment considered as functions or operations of 
the mind itself, in the place of the gth, roth, and 11th chapters 
of the Second Book, on Perception, Retention, and Discerning, 
tach of which is regarded, not as it is felt by the mind, but in its 
ts upon particular thoughts. The obscurity and confusion 
Which, as all Locke’s critics have observed, is introduced into 
Me whole work by the indefinite and inconsistent manner 
m@ which he uses the word “idea,” might have been almost 
aatirely avoided if he had given a clear account of his view 
the province of the imaginativn, and had said plainly 
whether he recognised any oth2r “immediate object of the 
mind in thinking ” (this is his own definition of “ideas” in his 
‘sewer to Stillingfleet) than mental pictures. Whoever reads his 
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degree to which, and the wanner in which, it may be made 
its own object. The second sentence of the book directly 
recognises and proposes this design, but, as we have tried 
to show, it is very imperfectly carried out. Leaving 
this, however, we will say a few words on the topics 
handled in each of the four books. The First Book, which 
attacks the doctrine of innate notions, is one to which, in the 
present state of speculation, it is diflicult to do justice. To 
understand its value, we ought to have a degree of knowledge 
which it would scarcely be worth the while of any competent 
person to acquire, of what in Locke’s time was still to some degree 
regarded as the orthodox philosophy of the schools. Notwith- 
standing the shocks which scholasticism had received ever since 
the revival of learning, a great deal of its spirit still survived all 
over Lurope in the latter half of the seventeenth century. All the 
great wuiters of that century—Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, 
Hossuet, Bayle, to mention a few out of many instances—wrote 
with a sort of hall-respectiul, half-contemptuous reference to it, as 
if it were a sort of learning of which learned men ought not to be 
ignorant, but which at the same time they ought to be able to 
dispense with, and leave on oue side. On the other hand, the 
great thinkers of the age, and especially Descartes and Hobbes, 
vehemently attacked it irom their different points of view ; so that 
it is known to ordinary readers of the present day principally by 
the attacks made upon it, or by the hali-contemptuous use of it by 
writers who were rather proud to know something about it, 
though they felt that its day was past. The lirst Book of 
Locke's Essay is obviously levelled at the views entertained 
by men bred up in these doctrines. What it proves beyond 
ail possibility of doubt, as it seems to us, is that the 
minds of meu are not furnished from their birth with a 
certain number of cut-uud-dried propositions of incontrovertible 
truth which ae the feuudations ef all their general knowledge. 
It is dillicult to unacrstand how auy one ever can have believed, or 


di 
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have seriously supposed himself to believe, that children come | 


into the world observing “ Whatever is is,” and “ It is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to be.” On the other hand, Locke’s 
arguments do not appear to touch, or even to be aimed at, the more 
recent forms of the doctrine of innate ideas—such, for instance, as 
the doctrine that the mind does not derive from experience the form 
which experience (that is, sensation) receives when submitted to 
its action; in other words, that the mind is naturally furnished 
with the means of classifying the impressions which sensation 
supplies to it, so that, when a number of different impressions are 


brought before it, it recognises them as different, when the same | 


impression is brought before it more than once it recognises it as 
the same, and so on. Whether such views as these are true or 
false is another question, but they are not the sort of “ innate 
notions” against which Locke’s arguments were directed ; and it 
is by no means certain that they might not be brought under the 
head of “ ideas of reflection” which he recognises as one class of 
our ideas. 

This brings us to the subject of his Second Book, which deals 
with the origin and classification of our thoughts. All our | 
ideas—taking the word in its most extended term—he ranges | 
under the two heads of ideas of sensation and ideas of reflection. 
His language in this book, as we have already observed, appears to | 
imply that ideas of all sorts are in the nature of mental pictures. | 
“ Let us suppose,” he says, “the mind to be white paper, void of | 
all characters, without any ideas; how comes it to be furnished ? | 
Whence comes it by that vast store which the busy and boundless | 
fancy of man has painted on it with an almost endless variety? 
To this I answer in one word, from Experience.” Under the head 
of Experience, however, Locke distinctly includes experience of | 
the operations of our own minds, “ which operations, when the 
soul comes to reflect on and consider, do furnish the understanding | 
with another set of ideas which could not be had from things 
without, and such are perception, thinking, doubting, &c.” The | 
perception of these operations, “ though it be not sense, is very | 
like it, and might properly enough be called ‘internal sense.’ ” | 

| 


These are the ideas of reflection, and between ideas of reflection 
as understood by Locke, and the doctrine of innate ideas as stated 
by modern advocates of that opinion, there appears to us to be less | 
difference than is perhaps usually supposed to exist. If it is | 
admitted on the one hand that, if the mind were destitute of ex- | 
perience, it would never have any knowledge at all either of itself | 
or of the external world, and if it is conceded, on the other, that 
external experience sets at work certain internal faculties, of the | 
nature and operations of which men are as directly conscious | 
as they are of different colours, or of the pains and pleasures of 
the senses, the question whether experience is the only source of 
knowledge, and whether ideas are or are not innate, becomes a 
matter rather of propriety of language than of fact. 

The analysis of the different forms of thought, of which the 
rest of the Second Book is made up, is, like all such analyses, | 
rather dry. The reduction of solidity, duration, power, and the 
like, to cases of sensation or reflection is an indispensable part of | 
the task which Locke and other writers on the same subject pro- 
pose to themselves, yet it is the least interesting part of their | 
work. Some, however, of Locke’s chapters may be noticed in 
passing, because of their close connection with other works. His 
chapter on “ The Idea of Power” (Book II. exxi.), which includes 
his theory of freewill and of the foundations of morals, is almost | 
identical with Hobbes’s view of the same subject. It is indeed 
singular that he should travel over exactly the same path | 
without quoting or referring to Hobbes, though he falls into almost 
the same expressions at times. Hobbes and Locke both insist on | 
the incongruity of the ideas of will and freedom. Where a man 
can do what he likes, he is free to do what he likes; but whether 
he shall like this or that, is a question with which his will is in no 
way concerned. The liking—the wish to do this or that—is the 
will, and this wish or will is free when it is able to gratify itself. 
To ask whether it calls itself into existence is to talk nonsense. | 
The chapter on “Cause and Effect” (xxvi.) naturally suggests | 
Hume’s more celebrated: speculation on the same subject. Locke 
dismisses the matter in a single paragraph. We observe, he says, 
that several qualities and substances begin to exist, and that they | 
“receive this their existence from the due application and opera- | 
tion of some other being.” “ That which produces any simple | 
or complex idea we denote by the general word ‘ cause,’ and that | 
which is produced ‘ effect.’” It must be owned that this “ pro- 
ducing” and “ receiving their existence” are very vague phrases, 
and Locke does not seem to have been aware of the difficulty of | 
attaching to them any other signification than that of invariable | 
antecedence and sequence. 

The chapters on “ Our Complex Ideas of Substance” (xxiii.), | 
and on “ Distinct and Confused Ideas” (xxix.), are the introduction 
to Berkeley, as the chapter last mentioned 1s the introduction to 
Hume. When, indeed, we read Locke with a knowledge of | 
Berkeley, it is difficult to see how Locke failed to hold part at | 
all events of Berkeley’s most characteristic doctrines, if indeed | 
he did not hold them. Can anything, e.g., be more Berkeleyan | 
than this ?— The substance wood, which is a certain collection | 
of simple ideas so called, by the application of fire is turned into | 
another substance called ‘ ashes’ —i.¢., another complex idea 
consisting of a collection of simple ideas quite different from that 
complex idea which we call wood.” Substance, indeed, as ex- 
plained by Locke, is—to use a significant bull—as unsubstantial a 
thing as Berkeley himself could wish, for he appears to regard it 
#s an obscure imperfect hypothesis which we trame because we | 


| equality, or in coexistence, or in “ actual real existence. 


| that to the existence of such and such states of fact. 


cannot do without it, but which does not represent any existj 
fact. All that Berkeley adds to this is, that we can de pant 
well without a word which adds nothing to our know) 7 
is not even an instructive admission of ignorance. : 

The Third Book classifies words, the instruments of tho h 
the Second classifies the thoughts themselves, Hallam’ ye 
Macaulay, and Mr. Mill rival each other in their praise of 4: 
part of the work, and it is indeed a complete and admirable vin 
dication and exemplification of the fundamental doctrine 
the school of which Locke is certainly the chief. It might be 
shortly expressed by saying that to be the masters, and not the 
slaves, of language, is the condition of all real knowledge ; that all 
words whatever are signs and names of our own apprehensions of 
things, and not independent truths annexed to certain thj 
irrespectively of the human will, and capable of instructing us a 
to matters of fact when duly studied. This is worked out at 
length by Locke in eleven chapters of which it is impossible ty 
get any notion except by careful study. We may observe, hoy. 
ever, that any one who wishes to see how much great men mg 
have in common where no suspicion of plagiarism can exist, ought 
to compare these chapters with the chapter on “ Speech ” (Pt. I 
ch. iv.) in Hobbes’s Leviathan, and with the scattered references tp 
the same subject which are to be found in other parts of that 
extraordinary work. The difference between the two ig the 
difference between the seed and the plant. Hobbes gives the 
principles of the subject with a piercing subtlety and vigorous 
mother-wit which are not exactly the characteristic qualities of 
Locke ; but Locke works out the whole question from beginning to 
end with a patient, comprehensive, laborious sagacity which js 
past all praise, and has raised an imperishable monument to his 
honour. 

The last Book, “ Of Knowledge and Opinion,” pleases us less than 
the rest of the Essay. The forte of Locke’s mind was comprehen- 
siveness and sagacity, but he was not, we think, equally happy in 
precision, or in that sort of subtlety which goes along with pre 
cision, With all his study of language, he is at times imposed 
upon by words, as in the case of cause and effect and substance; 
and the turn of mind, whatever it was, that led him away from 

sychology produced a good deal of obscurity in parts of his works, 

Ie defines knowledge, for instance, as “ the perception of the con- 
nection and agreement, or disagreement and repugnancy, of any of 
our ideas”; and, as we have already noticed, he uses “idea,” in 
this Fourth Book, not in the sense of mental image or picture in which 
he had generally used it before, but in some other sense the nature 
of which does not very clearly appear. Moreover, it is not very easy 
to understand clearly part of what he says as to the agreement of 
ideas. Agreement, he tells us, may be of four kinds, and may consist 
either in identity and diversity, or in relations of various kinds, as 
Itis not 
easy to understand what he means by “ actual real existence,” or 
indeed what was his notion of “reality.” The whole of this book, 


| which. is the crown and conclusion of the work, looks out, so to 


speak, into a region which Locke did not explore, and is, if we 
may veuture to criticize so great a man, not altogether consistent 
with the general turn of the earlier books. It assumes throughout 
a whole set of truths the derivation of which from sensation or 
reflection is not clearly made out. His account, for instance, of 
reasoning and demonstration continually suggests the criticism 
that he is trying to leap off his own shadow, by professing to find 
in sensation and reflection more than they do or can contain. 
There are also several chapters in which he appears to fall re- 


| peatedly into the error of which he was the most eager and 


thoroughgoing antagonist—that of arguing from sounds to facts. 
Such is his chapter (Book IV. chap. x.) “ Of our Knowledge of the 
Existence of a God,” throughout the whole of which he appearsto 
argue from the incapacity of the human mind to conceive this or 
To deduce, 
from the maxim ez nihilo nihil fit, that there must always have 
been a Being of some sort, and that that Being must have been 
cogitative, and must have contained in itself from the first all 
the perfections that could ever exist afterwards, and further to 


_assert that this Being could not be material, and so forth, is in 


reality to manufacture knowledge out of ignorance, thinly dis- 
guised by words which are almost unmeaning. Locke's theology, 
and his theories about the nature of the soul, form a sort of paren- 
thesis in his system which by no means harmonizes with the rest 
of it. After his excursion into the region of @ priori speculation 
in chap. x., he returns in chap. xi. to our knowledge of the existence 
of other things than God and ourselves, and here he immediately 
reverts to his natural tone. “The knowledge of the existence of 


_ any other thing we can have only by sensation, for there being no 


necessary connection of real existence with any idea a man bath 
in his memory, nor of any other existence but ‘that of God with 
the existence of any other being, no particular man can know the 
existence of any yr te being, but only when by actual operation 
upon him it makes itself perceived by him. For the having the 
idea of anything in our mind no more proves the existence of that 
thing than the picture of a man evidences his being in the world, 
or the visions of a dream make thereby a true history.” Many 
points of the rest of the book are admirable. For instance, the 
whole doctrine of the degrees of assent, and of the means by 
which assent is produced, and especially his estimate of the nature 
and use of the syllogism, are out of all comparison superior to 
anything else written ou such topics in his own day, or till very 
long afterwards. 

We cannot pretend to offer within any moderate compass more 
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than the ba 
btn 
the will sometimes afford a notion of a face more 
Dah in and remember than an elaborate picture. Locke, 


ms so prominent a figure in English philosophy and 
et ” we os to take more than one opportunity of re- 
poli 9 the subject of his works, and discussing one or two of 


ey anon endless questions of interest which they suggest. 


BOWRING’S TRANSLATIONS FROM ALEXANDER PETOFI.* 
FTER the disastrous day at Mohacs in 1526, when the last 
A King of Hungary perished in a swamp, and the country was, 
in consequence, gradually-brought under the paternal yoke of the 
Hapsburgs the national life of the Hungarians seemed to be 
slacted for ever. The physical strength of the nation was frittered 
way in fitful insurrections against foreign domination, and the 
. ty intellectual activity of which the Magyars could boast was 
devoid of all originality. In the fifteenth century they had 
imitated, as regards literature, the Italians, and in the sixteenth 
they were entirely under the influence of Germany ; not, however, 
under Germany as represented by the Imperial Government of 
Austria, but under the Germany of Luther and the Reformation. 
For several centuries the Latin superseded the Magyar speech, 
hoth in the official world and in education; and, as a medium 
of social intercourse, Magyar stood to German somewhat 
in the same relation as the latter stood to the French at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. The Hungarians 
sessed political vitality enough to withstand entire national 
absorption, but they were _hot a sufficiently studious and 
gifted people to be able to rid themselves of the foreign intel- 
jectual influence. And not only did they lack originality, but 
they were very poor imitators. This circumstance will explain 
the rather astounding fact that the first noteworthy literary pro- 
ductions in the Magyar language did not appear before the begin- 
ning of the present century. The brothers Kisfaliidy may be 
considered as the founders of Hungarian literature. The one, 
Alexander, was a lyric poet. He had resided as a French prisoner 
of warat Avignon, and seems to have been inspired by the local 
reminiscences of Petrarca. His brother, Charles, was a dramatist. 


vll:—“ An's Vaterland, an’s theure, schliess dich an,” &c. But 
although Vérésmarty was not poet enough to elevate himself 
beyond the horizon of narrow-minded patriotism, he possessed the 
instinct of a true poet, as he strikingly proved when one day a 
rustic student, dressed in coarse and shabby national garments, 
stormed his house, and compelled him to listen to his verses. The 
veteran poet exclaimed, in ecstacy, ‘‘ You are the first real poet 
of Hungary; such poems were never before written in our 
language.” 

The impetuous youth to whom these cheering words were 
addressed was Alexander Petrovich, the son of a butcher in 
reduced circumstances. He was now only in his twenty-first 
year, yet had already a life full of adventure and —— behind 
him. He had run away from school, served as a soldier, and 
tried his fortune as an actor. He was now determined to 
become a poet by profession, and the first step he took was to 
“Magyarize ” his family name—a proceeding for which the Hun- 
gatians have a peculiar aptitude. He called himself “ Petoti,” 
and published his subsequent productions under this assumed 
name, He became at once popular, in the primitive sense of the 
word. His verses were sung by the people all over the country. 
The students and Arabs of Pesth roared them out in the streets, 
wine-booths, and coffee-houses. Learned and fastidious critics 
called his productions “vulgar,” and aristocratic readers were 
shocked by the revolutionary stamp of his powerful strains. In 
the present instance, however, the vor popult proved really to be 
wr Dei, Alexander Petifi was soon acknowledged in his country 
48 the first Hungarian poet, both as regards time and rank. He 
was the first Magyar poet who was not a mere national songster. 
His muse embraced the whole sphere of poetry, and did not, 
like that of all other Hungarian poets, limit itself to hack- 
neyed effusions of sentimental love, to rollicking songs in praise 
of the “fiery juice of genuine Magyar grapes,” and to mono- 
tonous patriotic elegies. Still, he was a Hungarian to the 

bone, and was, like all his countrymen, fully convinced of 
the superiority of the Magyar race over the rest of mankind. He 
loved, above all things, to describe Hungarian life and scenery, and 
his landscape paintings belong to his most successful productions. 
His poems generally breathe the innate melancholy of his own 
countrymen, but display at the same time considerable humour, 
and, as is frequently the case with eccentric characters, he occa- 

Slonally gives vent to outbursts of boundless mirth. One of the 


* Translations from Alexander Petifi, the Magyar Poet. By Sir John 


Ca oe Corvespondent ef the Hungarian Academy, London: Triibuer & 
1000, 


e barest sketch of the ground-plan of a work like this; yet | most characteristic features in Petéfi was his ionate love of 
ess of the sketch may give it a certain interest, as | freedom, and we hardly know of any poet who has denounced 
tyranny in more vehement strains. 


Owing to the combination of the above-mentioned qualities, the 


igorous national movement of the Hungarians in 1848 may 
said to have found a true expression in the poems of Alexander 
Petofi. Hence the great admiration of his countrymen, amounting 
to idolatry, for his genius. He was alternately likened by them 
to Burns, Byron, Heine, Kérner, Béranger, &c., though it cannot 
be said that he entirely resembled either of them. He was, like 
every true genius, thoroughly original; but it would be difficult 
to estimate fully the powers that he possessed, for although 
he wrote an astonishing number of poems, his productions 
must be considered as only the first promising fruits of a pre- 
maturely fertile mind. Unfortunately, fate did not grant him 
sufficient time to cultivate and fully to develop his genius. On 
the outbreak of the Hungarian insurrection he entered the 
ranks of the national army, and became subsequently aide-de- 
camp to General Bem. He took, in this capacity, an active part 
at the battle of Segesvar, July the 31st, 1849; and when the 
Hungarians were routed, he was seen retiring, with some of his 
comrades, across a maize field. No trace was ever afterwards 
discovered of the unfortunate poet, who thus came to an untimely 
end at the age of six-and-twenty. 


Such is a brief outline of the life of the Magyar poet from whose 


writings Sir John Bowring has given us a selection in an English 
garment. Petdéfi’s poems have been repeatedly translated into 
German, but mostly very inadequately; some of the translators 
not understanding the Hungarian idiom, others not being suffi- 
ciently acquainted with German, whilst others, again, understood 
neither the one language nor the other. The French versions of 
his poems are still worse, which is not to be wondered at, since 
they were mostly made from the German translations. Whether 
the English translator has accomplished his task in a more satis- 
factory manner we shall presently see. 


The volume before us opens with a tale in verse, called “ Isték 


(Stephen) the Fool.” The poet introduces to us his hero, Isték, 
a destitute wanderer, at the moment when he is about to be 
overtaken in the wilderness of the Puszta—the steppe of Hungary 
—by a violent shower of rain. He harangues the threatening 
storm in a serio-comic speech, bidding it to move on the wide, 
wide Puszta in some other direction. Ist6ék exclaims — we 
translate literally from the Hungarian original—“ Do hear me, 
Sir! have so much compassion and leave me alone, g° aside—into 
the gulf of Hell,” which verse is rendered by Sir 


by :— 


ohn Bowring 


Heyda! nought stops him in his way, 
No hindrance can restrain him ; 

No barrier there, no toll to pay— 
Hell’s gate would not detain him. 


This rendering will, anyhow, save the translator from the charge 
that he does not understand a single word of Hungarian, there 
being exactly one term in the translation which is also found in 
the original. We allude to the word “pokol,” signifying 
“Hell.” In the following verse the translator reveals about 
the same amount of philological erudition, with this difference, 
that he freely substitutes “shako” for “cap” or “hat.” Isték 
ironically continues his speech to the approaching tempest with the 
words, ‘And if just so be your pleasure, I'll take off my hat 
before you (Hat meg is ay yaw only go out of my way, do 
but leave me in peace.” Our readers will be able to judge for 
themselves how much has been left of the original in the transla- 
tion, if we quote Sir John’s rendering, in which the hero is 
generously provided with a horse, of which there is no trace in the 
original 


I'll toss my shako in the air, 

As on my courser dashes ; 

Out of the way! beware! beware! 
Of mud and mire and splashes. 


The storm, we are told, bursts forth vehemently in spite of Isték’s 
remonstrances. But “he stands there intrepidly, like Cesar 
when he beheld the dagger in the hands of Brutus.” The simile 
would completely tally, the author assures us, also as regards the 
cloak, if our hero only had possessed one; but because he had 
none, “ therefore he stands there as quietly as one who is provided 
with a bunda (sheepskin) or cloak, and utters the following words 
with indescribable equanimity :—‘ I am, forsooth, the best Christian 
in the world, for certainly nobody has been so often baptized as 
I have.’” This last passage is thus rendered by the translator :— 


While he who has a thick, warm fur, 
And is well wrapped within it, 

May scorn the storm—he need not stir, 
But patient wait—a minute. 

But I—I am a privileged man, 
Baptized in Christian font, I 

Demand a thousand honours, can— 
A thousand prizes count I. 

We leave it to others more ingenious than ourselves to find out the 
connection between the above rendering and the original, and will 
proceed to give one more illustration, from the same poem, of the 
translator’s capacity for his task. It would be too cruel to with- 
hold from our readers this treat; and if we impair it somewhat by 
inflicting upon them at the same time the Hungarian original, 
they have only to thank the translator for this unwelcome addition. 
The blunders which he has committed are so enormous that we 
think it but right to produce direct evidence to bear out our 
charge. Our resigned wanderer, Isték, goes on, amidst the rough 
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tempest, with a stoicism worthy of a Zeno, with his philosophical 
soliloquy :— 
Ledztathat rélam 
Az minden ruhét, 
De nem dztathat le egyet, a 
Philosophiat. 
Az mfr aztén a szabé, 
A ki ezt a ruhat varrja ; 
8 millyen olesé! ingyen kapni, 
§ még is millyen kevés hordja. 
Which verses, literally translated, would run thus:—‘ The rain 
can wash off all my clothing, but one garment it cannot wash off 
from me, and that is—Philosophy. What a tailor that is who 
has sown that garment! And how cheap itis! You can get it 
for nothing, and still how few wear it!” For this humorous 
speech our imaginative translator boldly substitutes the following 
Verses 
Let that rain drench my garments thro’, 
Torn by the storm I’ll wear them ; 
Yet this, Philosophy will do— 
*T will teach me how to bear them. 
My vest an honest tailor made, 
In his serene enjoyment ; 
But though the bill was never paid, 
The work gave him employment. 
But we will leave “Isték, the Fool,” and test the version of 
“ Janos, the Hero,” which is a most charming, although rather fan- 
tastic, narrative poem. After having given a short argument of 
the tale, the translator begins in the following odd manner :—“ The 
poem consists of twenty-seven parts, every one of which is charac- 
terized by originality, variety, and power. ‘The hero, a Magyar 
shepherd, is introduced near one of the rude huts (Juhaszbojtir) 
which are found on the wild wide plains of Hungary. Hot and 
weary, the burning rays of the mid-day sun fall like streams of fire 
upon him ; added to which, 
“Tn his youthful heart,” &c, &c. 


In the first instance, we must remind our polyglot translator that 
“ Juhdszbojtdr ” does not signify a “rude hut,” but “ under-shep- 
herd,” or “ shepherd’s man”’; and then we must inform our readers 
that the poem begins with a verse which would run thus in Eng- 
lish prose :— The noonday sun and the heavens from above pour 
down fiery rays upon the shepherd. What a needless thing 
to shine so hot! ‘The shepherd, indeed, feels warm enough. 
The fire of love burns in his youthful heart,’ &. Why this 
beginning has been garbled by the translator, and replaced by 
another in prose, which properly belongs to the argument, it 
would be ditticult to say. But this is not the only liberty which 
he has taken with the original. The poet relates that ‘ Janos, 
the Hero” sees his sweetheart washing clothes in the river. He 
implores her to come out of the water to have a pleasant “shep- 
herd’s hour,” but she refuses, “haying so much to do with the 
washing,” and fearing to be reproved by her step-mother in case 
of delay. Thetranslator probably thought the incident of wash- 
ing clothes too vulgar, and he therefore improves the original 
by saying that Iluska “Bathed her rosy face in the refreshing 
water.” But did it not occur to Sir John that the idea of 
Tluska’s requiring so much time in order to wash her “ rosy face ” 
that she could not leave the river for a single moment, is far 
more prosaic, not to use a stronger epithet? The sweet parley 
between the two rustic lovers is entirely omitted, and the 
verse in which we are told that Jaénos “decoyed the lass out 
of the water by his honeyed words” is freely and unnecessarily 
rendered by “Then with honeyed words he threw his cloak around 
her—” and most cruelly, too, if we consider the scourging heat of a 
Hungarian midsummer’s day. Altogether the translator has made 
of “Janos, the Hero,” which is one of the poet’s best pieces, a 
most ridiculous hash, by giving here and there portions of the tale 
in prose, by which unaccountable proceeding a most curious effect 
has been produced. He would have done far better in giving the 
whole of the poetic narrative in prose, and still better if he had 
left it quite alone. 

When we turn to the translations of the minor poems, we find 
still greater reason for censure, although the translator seems to 
have followed in them more closely, not, indeed, the. Hungarian 
original, but the German versions of the Hungarian original. One 
might think that this circumstance would have secured a correct 
translation, the German renderings being at least generally faithful ; 
but we shall presently see how ludicrously Sir John was misled 
by some of them, and how he frequently rendered the German 
versions, whether they be faithful or free, into English. The 
satirical poem, humorously called by the author “A Hold 
Elegiija” (the Moon’s Elegy), and awkwardly named by the 
translator the “Impatient Moon,” is directed against sentimental 

oetasters. The moon bitterly complains that they cruelly bore 

er by always addressing to her their maudlin jeremiads. The 

oem begins with the words, “Mért vagyok én a hold?” Lite- 
rally, “Why am [ the moon?” Now, one of the German trans- 
lators renders this line by 

Was bin ich der Mond ? 

which in German is quite correct, since the word “ was,” signify- 
ing “what,” may be used in poetry for “why.” Our translator, 
however, probably not being aware of this rule, trustingly trans- 
lates the German version literally, beginning the poem with— 
“And what am I, the moon?” The worried moon further on 
exclaims ;— 


Literally—“T would far liefer walk there below in beggars sands] 

than walk here in silver-spurred boots,” which yerse has 

freely rendered by one of the German translators by bora 
Lieber ging’ ich unten her in Bettlerfetzen, 
Als mich hier in Silberkleidern herzusetzen. 

And it is this free version, and not the poet’s original’ 

translator has rendered by— Binal, which ty 


A beggar rather be, in rags and tatters roving, 
‘Than thro’ these fields of blue, in silver vestments moving. 


One of the most ridiculous blunders, however, we ever 
with occurs at the end of the same poem. A lackadaisi 
rhymester implores the moon to give him tidings of his fair sWeet. 
heart, and receives from severely-tried Luna the following mock 
reply, the irony of which will perhaps be fully understood by those 
only who are acquainted with the primitive life and manners of 
“Hungary :— 

J6l van, betekintek. Hit, desém, a Jutka, 
Epen most buvik be a kemenczelyukba, 
Silt kolompért szed ki, pofizza befelé, 
Megégette szajait, mert hirtelen nyelé ; 
Jaj be gyénydriien réntja félre arczat! 
Ez a bajos oreza épen mélté hozzéd. 
Literally, “All right! I'lllook for her. Thy Judith, my friend, ig 
just now creeping into the oven, and takes out from there baked 
potatoes; she burnt her mouth because she swallowed them to 
fast. Dear me, what wonderful grimaces she makes! Her charm. 
ing face is now quite worthy of thee.” And now let us quote 
Sir John Bowring’s translation of these verses :— 
I'll tell him once for all—he shall not be mistaken, 
“You had the grill in charge, you know, and spoilt the bacon! 
Did you not give a hot potato to the woman, 
With which she burnt her mouth—and was it not inhuman?” &¢, 


We are utterly at a loss to understand what on earth can hays 
induced the translator to put down such sheer nonsense, 

We have refrained from noticing the translator’s manifold mis- 
takes with regard to diction, metre, and rhyme; for where the 
first condition of a good translation—namely, the understanding 
of the original—is entirely wanting, it would only be wasting 
words to criticize points of style and composition. Let Sir John 
Bowring’s signal failure in the present instance be a warming to 
all who attempt to pass off the creations of their own imaginations 
as faithful renderings from little-studied languages, 


DOCTOR AUSTIN’S GUESTS.* 

\ R. GILBERT tells a story well, for the simple reason that 

he understands how to leave it to tell itself. More than any 
other writer of fiction that we could name, he possesses the power 
of investing an imaginary narrative with the character of a plain 
unvarnished statement of facts. In reading his pages, one seems 
to be listening to a person who is not broaching theories or com- 
municating impressions, but ow registering, in a sober and 
straightforward manner, matters that have fallen under his obsery- 
ation or within his actual experience. And this he does without a 
trace of that professional mannerism which is so often imported 
into a work of fiction for the purpose of giving it an air of 
verisimilitude, His realism is the realism of Balzac or Defoe— 
essential, not formal only; founded on a close study of human 
character and conduct, not on a mere trick of style, like the 
spurious realism which is satisfied to dress up a tissue of startling 
improbabilities in the garb of a physician's diary or adetective’s remi- 
niscences. There is another excellent feature in Mr. Gilbert's books 
besides their photographic accuracy. No one more utterly eschews 
thesensational treatment of a subject. This is the more commendable 
because the pervading tone of his colouring is sombre. He is fond 
of describing harrowing or affecting scenes. In his last work he 
drew a striking picture of the struggle for existence among the 
lowest class of the London poor. In the volumes under review, if 
the keynote is somewhat less sad, if the shadows are less unre- 
lieved, the treatment of a painful subject is marked by the same 
healthiness of tone, the same perception of the grotesque, and the 
same strong but restrained sympathy. 
Anything like a psychological puzzle seems to rivet Mr. 
Gilbert. ‘Ihe contradictions in human nature, the gleams of good 
in evil, the contrasts of reason and folly, have a special attraction 
for him. Monomania presents him with just the sort of psycholo- 
gical curiosity which he is fond of studying. It is not surprising that 
he should follow up Shirley Hall Asylum with another work bearing 
on the same subject. His objects to illustrate the whimsical side 
of insanity, and the cases he selects are principally those which 
are referable, not to peculiarities of idiosyncrasy, but to powerful 
external causes. Two of the stories exhibit the eilects of a severe 
shock to the nervous systema. In “Mr. Gurdon’s Plight” it takes the 
form of a singular monomania. The hero is a barrister in large 
criminal practice, a man of hard cynical temperament, piquing him- 
self on his coolness and nerve, and the very last man to be subject to 
any delusion. In passing under an arch of Blackfriars Bridge, the 
river steamboat on board which he sat with his niece meets 
with an accident. There is an alarm, and he prepares to spring 
into the water, giving the young lady directions what to do with 
the utmost sang-froid. Happily it is only the piston-rod of the 
engine which has snapped, and after the panic had subsided Mr. 
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* Doctor Austin’s Guests. By Willam Gilbert. London: Alexander 
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d his niece are safely landed. Some days afterwards it 
cross the bridge on his way to the Surrey Sessions, 
onscious of a curious sensation on arriving at the 


ion an 
to biz 


comes ¢ 
when he ban under which the accident had occurred:— 


particular 
” te had scarcel reached the arch when the sensation experienced the 
~s us day, but stronger and more defined, came over him. He detected 


; iving way to a feeling strangely akin to fear. He had 
Che ‘commencement of saw at some hundred 
» dista 
height with vibratory movement which Mr. Gurdon had felt when th 
drawing it. The vibratory . nh eit when the 
bene ced tell on his mind as to the dangerous condition of the bridge. 
ted off, almost at a run, that he might arrive at the further buttress 
ge h before the waggon had passed it. When half-way across, he 
of the fy stopped. He was naturally a bold man, though hardly so much so 
wit sell believed, and he felt ashamed of this feeling exercising such 
as he ver him, so he resolved to stop till the waggon had passed. When it 

a him, as he stood on the middle of the arch, the vibration was very 
oot and in spite sedowcypy 7 and to his great annoyance, he experienced an 
anmistakeable sensation of fear. 
strange nervous affection culminates in a dangerous illness, 
the patient is sent for change of air to Brighton. On his 
return, he goes again to attend sessions, and in crossing the 
bridge the same sensation recurs with intense force. It is as if 
some influence were attracting him to the water. A heavy 

n passes, and the vibration it causes actually terrifies him. 
He clings to the woodwork which had replaced the stone balus- 
trade with the tenacity of desperation. The odd thing is, that all 
the time the idea is in his mind that the danger is not real, but 
nevertheless he cannot overcome it. After making every effort to 
conquer the sensation by a powerful effort of the will, he resolves 
on avoiding the bridge altogether. Then a new feeling comes 
over him, and he fancies that he feels an incessant attraction towards 
the fatal spot. He is only cured of his monomania by the removal 
of the bridge. He goes to visit the arch which had caused him so 
much uneasiness, and as he watched the workmen removing the 
keystone, he felt at once that his delusion had entirely fled. 
he other story, the “ Old Maid,” is less curious in a psychological 
point of view, but it exhibits in much greater degree the author’s 
singular skill as a narrator. It turns upon the mischievous power 
which a charlatan may exercise over a person of delicate nervous 
temperament. Miss Emily Bland, an amiable but credulous and 
not very intelligent woman of forty, goes to see a quack electro- 
biologist experiment. Among other feats, he deprives her of the 
wer of remembering anything which occurred the previous day. 
Rot only is she unable at the time to recall any one single cir- 
cumstance, but on the following morning, when she has re- 
corered from the excitement into which she had been thrown, her 
memory continues, so far as that particular day is concerned, a 
perfect lank, The disastrous consequences of this obliviousness 
are yery ingeniously elaborated. On the day in question a tenant, 
who had been behindhand with his rent, had brought a sum of 
money in part payment to the house of Mr. Bland, who acted as agent 
of anobleman’s estate. This money had by accident been received 
by his sister, the maid-servant having been allowed to go out fora 
holiday. The whole transaction, however, has of course been obliter- 
ated from Miss Bland’s memory. The complications which ensue 
may be guessed. Mr. Bland, whose character is admirably sketched, 
losing patience with the supposed defaulter, puts an execution in 
hishouse. The latter is furious at this treatment, after the effort 
he had made to clear off his debt, and threatens Miss Bland with 
legal proceedings for misappropriation of the money. The mystery 
is explained at last by the sudden restoration of the lady’s memory. 
The way in which the recollection of Walters’s payment flashes 
upon her is very graphically told. She had been on a journey in 
search of the electro-biologist who had operated upon her, intend- 
ing to explain to him her sad position, and to implore him to 
restore her memory to her again. Her indignation is proportion- 
ately great at discovering him to be an arrant impostor. ~ seer 
a into a railway carriage, Miss Bland relapsed into sullen 
spathy :— 

In this state she remained for some time. At last she remembered the 
glowing description she had given of the professor’s performance when pre- 
sent the week before at the little evening party ; how she had expatiated on 
what she considered the wonderful power of the man, and the mysterious 
influence he had exercised over her. She wondered whether Betty, when she 
had taken her holiday, had similarly made a fool of herself. Even if she had, 
there might be some excuse for a poor ignorant girl, bu@ there could be none 
for her, a lady and a woman of education. Then her mind, in a vague sort 
of way, turned to the time when Betty would be entitled to her next month’s 
holiday, and she resolved that on all future occasions the girl’s mother, if she 
offered to take her daughter's place, should stay all day, or not come at all. 
Having arrived at thisconclusion, she again relapsed into sullen apathy, which 
continued for some moments. Suddenly, Miss Bland’s arms, which she had 
kept rigidly crossed on her breast, fell by her side, her mental stupor left her, 

she sat erect, in a state of intense wonder. She now not only remem- 
bered that Betty had taken her holiday the day previous to the lecture, but 
that the girl had once spoken to her of some trivial circumstance that had 
taken place on the road homewards, clearly proving that the events of the 
day had never been really obliterated from her mind, All that had passed 
during the girl’s absence now rushed into her mind, and especially the fact 
of a man calling with a note for her brother, telling her that it contained 
money, and that she was to take great care of it, and that in consequence 
she had concealed it in the chest of drawers in her own bed-room, instead of 
placing it with the other letters. Doubtless it was there at the present 
moment. Her rage at the folly she had been guilty of now became almost 
overpowering, and when the train arrived at Yarmouth, she leaped from the 
carriage, and hurried to her lodgings almost demented. 

Of the remaining tales, “ A Singular Love Story,” in which an old 
gentleman labours under the delusion that he was born at the age 
of seventy-three, and is daily growing younger, is full of grotesque 


This 
and 


humour. Nothing can be more diverting than the gravity with 
which he describes how his feelings towards a certain lady altered 
from the love of a doting gran er to that of a parent, and from 
that to the prudent love of a man of forty, until at last it culmi- 
nates in the passion of a mad hot-headed youth. He is only 
induced to give her up by the reflection that in a short time he 
would become so alarmin ngly youthful that, instead of his being a 
companion to her, she wo be engaged in packing his box and 
— him to school. The only inartistic touch seems to us the 
concluding advice, to be content to grow old in the usual course of 
nature, which, though placed in the mouth of the victim of 
this quaint delusion, gives the story an air of moral purpose 
which it would be better without. 

Mr. Gilbert displays his grim humour in another story, equally 
grotesque, in which a monomaniac labours under the impression 
that he has swallowed a devil, who, to effect his escape, is always 
urging him to over-indulgence in the pleasures of the table. The 
alarm which this propinquity to the Evil One excites in another 
patient, who believes that he knows a secret which would result in 
the destruction of the universe, but on all other points is perfectly 
sane, is very characteristic. “ Banquo’s Ghost.” is a powerfully told 
tale of the effects of remorse. In “ Patent Mania,” the hero of which 
ruins himself by a project to convert sea-water into fuel, another 
phase of insanity, scarcely less melancholy, and much more com- 
mon, is exhibited. A delusion of a more subtle kind is treated of 
under the sentimental title of “ L’Amour Médécin.” A young lady, 
having received a severe mental shock under highly romantic cir- 
cumstances, believes herself to be stricken with blindness. Subse- 

uently the character of her lover is cleared from all suspicion. 
‘he scene in which her vision is restored by placing him suddenly 
within her view at an ey isadmirably described. Ashe 
entered the room, which was full of guests, an expression of uneasiness 
flitted across her face, and her talk suddenly flagged. The doctor 
next made him take a chair on the side of the room exactly op 
site to Clara, himself engaging ad age | lady in conversation. 
As he gazed full upon her, she uttered a slight exclamation of sur- 
rise, and covered her face with her hand. When she looked u 
€ was gone, and it was observed that she turned her face to dif- 
ferent parts of the room, as if in search for some one. At last the 
critical moment arrives, and as the guests prepare to descend in 
couples to the supper-room, Frederick 1 Heathcote comes up to her 
and speaks. The effect of his voice was electrical. Her morbid 
fancy had made her doubt the reality of his presence, but his voice 
at once dispelled it. Throwing herself into his arms, she burst 
into an uncontrollable flood of tears, and her cure was complete. 

On the whole, we congratulate Mr. Gilbert on having made a 
decided advance in his art. In a purely literary point of view this 
work is better, we think, than either of his previous ones. It is 
thoroughly well written, and shows on the author's part increased 
ease in handling his materials, and increased skill in their arrange- 
ment. These are no slight merits. At a time when writers of 
reputation are content to pour out novel after novel, each more 
crude and slovenly than the last, progressive neatness of workman- 
ship deserves recognition. 


THE CHRONICLE OF MEAUX.* 


fragment from the great literary wreck of the Re- 
formation in the sixteenth century has been rescued by the 
scheme of Lord Romilly. The monastic Chronicle of Meaux 
has never before been printed, though it was extant in two 
original MS. copies. One of these copies, now in the Museum 
Library (Egerton MS. 1141), is an autograph of the author, 
revised by his own hand. This copy can be traced to the 
possession of Sir William Alford in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The Alfords had occupied the site of 
Meaux Abbey from the time of the dissolution, and had become 
proprietors of the estate in fee in 1586. The volume had 
coolly been transferred from the muniment-room at Meaux 
along with other deeds, and owed its preservation to being con- 
founded with them. The estate subsequently passed by mar- 
riage into the Winstanley family. What then became of the 
fom or to what happy chance it owed its preservation, we know 
not. About the year 1795 we trace its history again, for about 
that year it was — to Mr. John Nichols by a clergyman 
in Lincolnshire. 1846 it was purchased of Mr. ——— ichols 
for the Museum out of a small annual sum bequeathed by Charles 
Long, Lord Farnborough, to be laid out in additions to the 
Egerton collection. Mr. Bond, on whose judgment of an English 
MS. we may ony | rely, is confident that it is the author’s auto- 
graph from the frequent alterations of the text by insertions 
over erased passages, always in the same hand; by the later 
addition to the table of abbots; and by the free, changing, and 
informal character of the handwriting. The MS., though it 
escaped destruction, did not escape mutilation. There are gaps in 
it at four different places. Mr. Bond, in his capacity of Keeper of 
the Egerton Library, was about printing this volume as it stood, 
when he paceman ( the existence of another copy in the collection 
of Sir Thomas Phillipps, at Cheltenham. On examination, this 
copy proved to be also an autograph. Of its history even less is 
ascertainable than of that of the other book. It was purchased by 


* Chronica Monasterii de Melsa, a fundatione usque ad annum 1396, 
Autore Thoma de Burton Abbate. Accedit continuatio ad annum 1496. 
Edited by Edward A. Bond, Assistant-Keeper of the MSS. and Egerton 
Librarian in the British Museum, Vol.I. 1866. 
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its present owner in Dublin in 1831, out of Austin Cooper's sale. 
It fad been, in the seventeenth century, in the hands of a Sir 
Christopher Hildyard of Holderness, and in those of Camden, who 
quotes this book more than once in his Britannia. On a blank 


leaf is a draft of a letter signed “James Austyn, preste,” from | 
which we gather that the writer was one of the surviving monks of | because he could read and write. Mr. Bond conj 


Meaux to whom small pensions were assigned at the dissolution. 
It is not an improbable conjecture that the book was carried off, 
to rescue it from the chances of destruction, by this expelled reli- 
gious to his refuge at “the Kynge’s town upon Hull.” 


The relation of the Phillipps to the Egerton copy is that of an 
earlier to a later draft of the Chronicle. The narrative of public 
events under each Abbot, which is very full in the Phillipps MS., 
has been in the Egerton copy reduced to a meagre epitome. On 
the other hand, the Egerton MS. contains many passages relating 
to the private aflairs of the monastery which are not in the earlier 
copy, besides that the language throughout has been corrected. 
In the first copy of the work the historical matter amounts to 
nearly as much as the purely conyentual part of the Chronicle. 
This being the case, an editor had before him a somewhat difli- 
cult choice. What was he to print as the Chronicle of Meaux? 
The author’s first draft, or his revised copy? The revised copy 
would undoubtedly have fixed his choice, but for the fact that, 
besides the gaps which had been made in the Egerton MS. by 
the excision of leaves, the revised copy could only be considered 
an abridgment. To print both MSS. i extenso would have been 
an extravagance of paper and type which even Treasury prodi- 
gality would hardly have sanctioned. Mr. Bond decided on a 
middle course. He has printed the Egerton MS. so far as the 
convent affairs are related, and the Phillipps MS. for that portion 
of the Chronicle which treats of English afd European history. 
Then, that nothing in the Egerton revision might be omitted, he 
has added the corresponding portions in that MS. as appendices to 
the history of each Abbot. 

We must say that our judgment does not go along with the 
course adopted by Mr. Bond. Admitting the peculiarly difficult 
circumstances of the case, we think it clear that one or the 
other text should have been given in its integrity. We think, 
further, that there can be but little doubt that the text selected 
should have been the author’s revision. To the objection that the 
Egerton MS. is only an abridgment, it is a sufficient answer that 


it only abridges those portions of the first draft which relate to | 
public events, and that for these events the Meaux chronicler is in | 


scarcely a single instance an original authority. He has simply 
gone on the well-known plan of compiling from one of the popular 
chronicles—Higden, Brompton, or William of Malmesbury—for 
the earlier period. 


ment of the earlier; it is simply a revision. ‘Those portions of his | 


first draft which the author omitted in the second, he retrenched as 
supertluities. It is probable that he thought his work improved 
by this retrenchment, as a register of his convent. He probably 
came to see that general history would be better read more at 
length in one of the extant chronicles. The Phillipps and the 
Egerton MSS. are not two copies of the same book. They 
are different books. One is the chronicle as the author first 
designed it to be; the other is the chronicle as the author 
finally determined that it should stand. The second copy, the 
Egerton, cancels the first. The consequence of Mr. Bond's pro- 
cedure is that his book is not a genuine book. It is not Burton's 
Chronicle of Meaur. Itis a factitious book which can never be 
cited by the historian or antiquary without an explanation. It is 
much like the printed texts of our Athenzeus, which are a mixture 


of the original ‘* Deipnosophists ” and the later epitome. Or worse, | 


it is as if a person, having to edit Pope, were to insert as part of the 
text of the Moral Essays all those lines which are found in the 
MS., but which Pope’s maturer taste expunged from the printed 
copy as revised by himself. 

In point of intrinsic interest the Chronicie of Meaua occupies 
only a low place among the monastic chronicles, As we have 
already said, it has no pretensions to be a chronicle of public 
events at all, much less to rank with the Annals of Waverley, or of 
Burton-on-Trent, as national memoirs. Nor does its conyentual 
history offer dramatic scenes like those of the Abbey of Evesham 
or of Bury St. Edmunds. The editor can point to only one instance 
in which our chronicler has added anything to the received narra- 
tive of English public affairs. It is almost insignificant, but it is 
at least a proof of the editor’s competence for his task that he is 
able to pronounce so trifling a reminiscence to be original. Robert 
de Thurnham, deputed by Richard to administer the affairs of 
Cyprus, had hanged a certain monk for endeavouring to seize the 
throne. Thus much is related in other histories. Our chronicler 
adds that, when Thurnham reported the event to Richard, he was 
reproached by the violent and unreasonable prince with having 
disgraced royalty by inflicting an ignominious death on one who 
had even called himself aking. The reproach is quite in charac- 
ter with Richard’s ordering silver fetters to be made for Isaac, 
Prince of Cyprus, who was after all only a sort of piratical leader. 
It is very possible that this anecdote may have been traditional in 
the monastery, Sir Robert being the father of Isabella de Thurn- 
ham, whose body was buried in the chapter-house, and havin 
himself married Joan, daughter and heiress of William Fossard, 
from whom the abbey had derived large property. 

The Latin style and manner of thought lead us inevitably to a 


The fact is, the revised copy is not an abridg- | 


cire. 1400. Cistercian abbeys, in which fasting an 
more enforced than in some others, 
hind the great houses of the South in respect of learning. B > 
himself, the author, or rather compiler, of the Chronicle we 
thought by his brethren to be quite a man of letters, probably 
| Thomas Burton may have been the scholar when Ge hv 
| maintained to study theology at Oxford. It may be so; but th 
regulation about maintaining a scholar at the niversity is only 
permissive, and we should like to’ know that the permission way 
one of which these Yorkshire Cistercians ever wished to avail 
themselves. At all events there is no trace of theological, or 
of any academical, learning in this Chronicle. Burton deseryes 
the praise of curious inquiry and diligence. If we take into 
account the boorish apathy and grovelling ignorance by which he 
was surrounded, his knowledge of the past was highly creditable 
and may well have seemed wonderful to his brethren. We gather 
from his preface that Meaux had had a better time; for he had 
been able to collect a few ancient papers and parchments in a ye 
dilapidated state from exposure to the rain, or which had been 
condemned to the fire. That he confesses with regret that his 
own style is rude is an indication that he was not altogether 
ignorant of what good Latin was. Notwithstanding his bei 
well-lettered, the convent in 1396 elected him its head. But 
there was a strong party of malcontents among the illiterate 
twenty-eight, the whole number of professed brethren. These 
determined upon a strenuous opposition to the election. Burton 
lost no time in doing homage, was admitted, returned home and 
was installed. But this was not enough to make him secure, 
An appeal was got up by the malcontents. A general chapter 
of the Order in England was being held in London under 
authority from the anti-Pope Boniface IX. The insubordinate 
members of the convent held a caucus, and deputed two of 
their number to attend this chapter to present their complaints, 
They alleged undue interference in the election on the part of the 
| Lord, who was at this time Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
| Gloucester. They asserted that the Duke had given orders to his 
| seneschal under which all who should oppose the election of 
! Thomas Burton would have been carried off by violence to his 
| prison at Hedon; and that, upon their proceeding to election by 
| ballot, the Visitor, the Abbot of Fountains, refused to proclaim the 
| results of the scrutiny, affirming that “ he would not for 100 marks 
accept the person so elected.” As there was discord in the election, 
| he added that he would by his own paternal authority appoint an 
| abbot, and aceordingly, the following day he entered the chapter, 
and having harangued the convent on the subject of their dis- 
agreement, nominated Thomas Burton abbot. It was further 
| alleged that all who were present in the chapter remonstrated 
against this arbitrary proceeding, and gave notice of appeal, but 
| were forced into submission by threats of the prison at Hedon. 
| The general chapter appointed the Abbots of Furness and Roche 
| commissioners to inquire into the case, and to deal with it accord- 
ing to the constitutions of the Order. The Commissioners, pro- 
| ceeding to Meaux, found the gates closed and guarded by a body 
of men with arms, placed there by order of Robert Burley, Abbot 
| of Fountains. The Commissioners had nothing left but to with- 
draw, with the empty formality of citing the two Abbots, Burley 
| and Burton, before the next general chapter of the Order. The 
| Abbots met this by despatching a messenger at their own expense 
| to the Court of Rome, and procuring a bull revoking the authority 
for the general chapter which had been held in London, and 
| annulling all commissions issued by it. 


| This bull gave the two Abbots a triumph, but only for a brief 
| time. Meaux enjoyed peace for about a year and a half, during 
| which time Burton was absent at a general chapter held at Vienna, 
| On his return, the two Abbots appear to have resolved on takin 
vengeance on their former opponents. Five of the monks o 
Meaux were cited by the Abbot of Fountains, as Visitor of Meaux, 
to answer to him for the part they had taken so long before in the 
appeal against Burton’selection. The accused monks fled to Rome, 
and got citations issued against the Abbot of Meaux to appear 
there to answer in his person. But Burton was disinterested 
enough to prefer the wellbeing of the monastery to his own pro- 
| motion. He caleulated the cost of the proceedings he was being 
dragged into. He had already been driven to cut down timber 
and sell estates to meet the expenses of a contest forced upon him 
by the brethren, and, rather than burden the convent with 
further charges for an object personal to himself, he preferred to 
resign his office. During the three years he had held it he bad not 
enjoyed a month’s peace, and had expended 185/. in defendin 
himself against opponents. He resigned in 1399, but surviv 
till 1437. It is to this quarrel with his monks that we owe th 
Chronicles of Meaux. He occupied the time of his retirement, ti 
he became blind, about eight years before his death, in preparing 
his history; and the duplicate copies which we still possess are 
evidence of the labour he spent in finishing his work. We must 
add that the story of Burton's election and its sequel is related 
not by himself, but by an anonymous continuator. It certainly is 
avaluable chapter of monastic history. Perhaps, as the Chronicle 
approaches times contemporary with the writer, its interest will be 
found greater than it seems to be in the present yolume (vol. i), 
which ends with the reign of Henry IIT, 
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low estimate of the cultivation reached by a Yorkshire abbey 
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ROUNDELL ON SUBJECT-RACES,* 
R. ROUNDELL, as Secretary to the late Royal Commission 
jn Jamaica, is an authority on the subject on which he 
We might have feared that official etiquette might have 
forbidden him to enter at all in his own person on any subject 
ected with the official duties which he lately, and, by the 
confession of all, most ably discharged. Such is not the case. It 
is easy to see that Mr. Roundell writes under a certain restraint ; 
but it is no less easy to see on which side, in existing controversies, 
his sympathies lie. As he feels himself justified in opening his 
mouth at all, we could wish that he would open his mouth much 
more fully, and give us a much fuller examination both of the 
icular subject of Jamaica and of the general subject of which 
— forms only a part. 
The question of subject-races, in Mr. Roundell’s sense, is, on 
three or four hundred years only. ithin that peri 
European States, among which Portugal, Spain, England, 
and Holland stand out conspicuously, have undertaken the govern- 
ment of vast populations in distant parts of the world, which are 
altogether foreign to the governing people in blood, language, reli- 
gion, and in what we feel sure is the real root of the difficulty— 
colour, Nothing at all parallel to this is found in ancient or in early 
] events whose dominion was confined to Europe an estern 
over subjects whose difference from was 
incomparably slighter than the difference between modern Euro- 
ans and the nations over whom they have borne sway in Africa, 
erica, and Eastern Asia. The Lapps alone in Europe present 
aud analogy, and even the Lappe come infinitely anne to 
other Europeans than negroes or Maoris do. Greeks, Romans, 
Teutons, held sway over nations differing in many respects from 
themselves, but who agreed in the most important article of like- 
ness, that of colour. There are of course many shades of colour 
within Europe itself ; but, whatever may be the difference between 
the Greek and the Norwegian, we instinctively put them together 
as members of the great class of white men, as compared with 
black, brown, or red. Race, in the subtler and less obvious sense, 
js no doubt of importance ; and both phy sical and political philo- 
sophers are able to trace its influences long after its more apparent 
signs for rough — the 
ference which is of real importance is that of colour. it may be 
true, as Mr. L. O. Pike met us, that a man who had a Welsh 
man who had a German grandfather ; but this subtle physical dis- 
tinction between Mr. anaes and Mr. Schneider does ao thrust itself 
very prominently upon the public eye. Butif either of them chanced 
to have a black grandfather—or, what is as yet more probable, a 
black grandmother—the difference becomes one of altogether 
another kind. When men are of the same colour, there is no one 
‘som “ena obstacle to their assimilation. Two nations are 
rought into contact as conquerors and conquered; one or the 
other—sometimes the the conquered— 
adopts the language and religion of the other, and there is nothing 
of much force to hinder the two from blending together. Thus, 
in ancient times—speaking of course very roughly—Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia became Greek ; Western Europe became 
Roman. In later times, we find that a considerable part of Eng- 
land Fe by men of Welsh descent, that a considerable 
part of Germany is occupied by men of Wendish descent. It is 
possible, by minute auntie, to find out physical, mental, and 
even political differences between these assimilated strangers and 
“ genuine English orGermans. To make out such differences is 
the special province of philologers and antiquaries. But they 
not which at first sight; there is nothing in 
them to interfere with ordinary intercourse of any kind. The 
Pomeranian feels himself a German, the Devonshire man feels him- 
self an Englishman, just as much as if he came from Swabia or 
Norfolk. There is absolutely no memory of the time when the 
Wealh and the Wend were held of hardly more account by the 
conquering race than Kafirs and Maoris are now. The cause of 
this early assimilation is doubtless because all are alike of one 
colour, Colour is in facta far greater barrier than race, strictly so 
called. A Hindoo is a far nearer ethnical kinsman to an English- 
man than a Jew is; but the Jew, though he has his physical 
peculiarities, is far easier to assimilate than the Hindoo. Eastern 
Lurope may seem to be an exception to this law of assimilation. 
So far as it is so, it is because religion has taken the place of 
nationality, But, in so doing, it has given opportunity for the 
greatest case of assimilation that the world ever saw—the assimi- 
lation of countless Greek and Slavonic renegades to the original 
Ottoman stock. The problem, then, with regard to the govern- 
ment of Asiatic, American, or African races of a different colour 
mM ourselves is different from anything which can occur in 
pe. Mr. Roundell therefore goes rather too far when he says 
that our problem in the West Indies “is no other than that 
Which is occupying also the anxious attention of the Governments 
of Russia and the United States—namely, the reorganization of 
Society, after a system of serfdom or slavery, upon the basis of 
labour.” The injustice of Russian serfdom was aggravated, 
While the difficulty of removing it is infinitely lessened, by the 
t that the Russian peasant is in every sense a man and a 


* England and her Subject-Races, with Special Reference to Jamaica. By 


Two races then of the same colour can easily assimilate. They 
may do so to some extent without intermarriage, and there is no 
difficulty in the way of intermarriage; there is no “miscegena- 
tion”; the children are not mulattoes or mestizos. But between 
white and black, white and red, white and brown, the difficulty 
occurs at every step. There is nothing in this to justify any hars. 
or contemptuous treatment of the alien race; but the fact that 
they are an alien race is proclaimed in the most unmistake- 
able way by the hand of nature. When the Russian serf is 
emancipated, there is nothing but a social difference, which time 
may break down, between him and the Russian noble. Liberal 
legislation may change them into equal members of one free com- 
munity. But no legislative equality can really fuse men of different 
colours into one practically equal society." Either the physical 
distinctions will remain for ever, or “ miscegenation ” will produce 
a race which is neither the one nor the other. Even our Aryan 
kinsfolk in India cannot be assimilated like Wends or Welshmen. 
The legal equality of all races and all colours is essentially righteous 
and absolutely necessary, but such legal equality will never lead 
men to forget the physical diversity. The inferior race may be 
raised to the level of the higher race, and may thus possibly be 
able to dispense with the guidance of the higher race ; Dut a state 
of things cannot be looked for in which nobody will remember 
that the Hindoo is a Hindoo, as everybody now forgets that the 
Teutonized Wend or Welshman is a Wend or a Welshman at all. 
At the threshold of the inquiry then, as Mr. Roundell says, 
lies the question of the capacity of the negro for civilization. 
Is there any chance that a really civilized and well-governed 
black community—that is the real question to be looked in the 
face—will ever exist? Mr. Roundell quotes a vast number 
of contradictory opinions on this head from scientific men and 
men who speak from practical experience. It is a question 
which must, in the nature of things, be for a long time 
treated in a vague and unsatisfactory way because we have 
absolutely no light from experience. Experience indeed shows 
that the negro cannot be compared to the leading and ruling 
races of the world—to the Greek, the Latin, the Teuton, who 
have evolved great political and social systems for themselves. 
But we have yet to learn whether the negro is capable of rising to 
the level of those secondary races who, without originating any- 
thing for themselves, have shown themselves capable of accepting 
Greek, Latin, or Teutonic civilization. It is on this point that 
Mr. Roundell’s authorities so widely differ. Will the negro ever 
be able to walk alone? That is the real question. He has as yet 
never had a fair chance. He has known civilization only as some- 
thing hostile. He has known Europeans only as men who have 
kidnapped, enslaved, oppressed him, who have made his condition 
in his own country still more wretched than it was before their 
interference. It may be said that he also knows, or ought to 
know, Europeans as men who, having enslaved him, afterwards 
set him free, but this is altogether to mistake the nature of 
national memory. In negroes, as in Irishmen, as in any other 
people, the sentimental remembrance, and therefore the practical 
effect, of a national wrong, long survives the removal of the wrong 
itself. Mr. Roundell’s title unavoidably expresses the practical 
truth. Our law knows nothing of “subject races.” The subjects 
of the British Crown are equal, without distinction of race or 
colour ; but praetically we have “ subject races,” and Mr. Roundell 
does well to put the practical fact prominently forward. What 
the capacities of the negro really are is still a problem. Mr. 
Roundell inclines to the more favourable view of him; but, 
on any showing, the negro’s capacity and his probable future 
are still an unsolved problem. But it is clear that, in the case 
both of the negro and of other “subject races,” they have no 
chance of improving as long as they have not fair play; and they 
have no fair play till the superior race not only abstains from any 
oppressive treatment or offensive demeanour, but actually goes 
out of its way to help them on their upward progress. On the 
general question of the treatment of “subject races” by English- 
men, Mr. Roundell’s sentiments are not the less weighty because 
they are mildly expressed. The following passage breathes the 
spirit of an English gentleman in the highest sense of the word— 
a character very different from the “ ofticer and the gentleman” 
of the type of Lieutenant Brand :— 


Much as has been written and said on that deplorable subject, I question 
whether the public attention has sufficiently riveted itself on that which I 
take to be at the bottom of all we deplore, the military spirit which was 
engendered by the Indian mutiny, and the first-fruits of which we have 
lately witnessed in the red anarchy of Jamaica martial law. 

The spirit of which I speak, rooted in an utter absence of reverence for 
inferiors, is not, however, peculiar to a particular profession; it exists, in 
even a more intense form, in the dominant class of every community in 
which there are sharply-defined contrasts of race. It will suffice to allude to 
two well-known letters, relative to martial law, produced before the Com- 
missioners in Jamaica, which embody sentiments not, it is to be feared, con- 
fined to the respective writers. 

I am well aware that certain allowances must be made, and, in particular, 
for absence from home, and the consequent relaxation of the restraints which 
English society and the influence of Knglish opinion impose. The position, 
too, of an officer or colonist, placed among a subject race, is not favourable 
to the development of the finer or kindlier feelings of our nature. Yet, after 
all allowances, the broad fact remains, that (with the exception of the 
higher officials) English society in India, and in the colonies in which a 
native race exists, is to a great extent animated with a spirit of contemptuous 

and almost brutal disregard for the feelings (may I not almost add the 
lives ?) of the inferior race. The existence of such a spirit is so shocking to 
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our humanity that it deserves a moment's consideration. Its origin must, 
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I think, be sought in two kindred motives, pride of race and pride of birth. 
The former regards the native as an inferior creature; the latter breeds 
insolence. The two together induce a sort of caste-like spirit, manifesting 
itself (the military element being predominant in India and the colonies) in 
the habits of every-day life. It even frames for itself a conventional 
phraseology, which at length becomes a second nature, and builds up a hard, 
impassable barrier against the better and more generous feelings of human 
nature. To such an extent does this second nature warp the judgment, and 
harden the heart, that in times of action the conventional becomes the actual 
standard of conduct. Hence, in emergencies such as the Indian mutiny, or 
the late disturbances in Jamaica (where the insurrection of the negro was 
resented as a kind of personal insult), the feeling which, in ordinary times, is 
fatal to all kindly intercourse, amounts to a negation of the commonest 
instincts of the commonest humanity. 

Some of the writers to whom Mr. Roundell goes in the course 
of his ethnological inquiries bring out the very remarkable fact 
that, as men of civilized races fall away from civilization, they 
actually begin to approximate to the physical character of savages. 
The instances quoted are taken from the lowest class of the inhabi- 
tants of London, and from the people of some districts of Ireland 
who were expelled from their original seats during the Cromwellian 
Settlement. On the other hand, as the negro, even without any mix- 
ture with white blood, improves in civilization, his physical confor- 
mation improves also, ‘These facts bear on another controversy 
besides that raised by Mr. Roundell. If Celts and Teutons, under 
unfavourable circumstances, show signs of approaching to the type 
of the Australian savage, it is surely all in vain to draw inferences 
from the skulls and cheek-bones of Celts and Teutons who have 
for centuries been living side by side under the same influences. 

Mr. Roundell’s little pamphlet contains some speaking facts, 
some curious statistics, and some valuable practical suggestions. 
There is enough of all these to make us wish for something fuller 
from the same hand. We will end with his last paragraph :— 

I cannot close this paper without referring to the verdict of public opinion 
upon recent events in Jamaica. In what I have written, I have advocated 
the supreme exercise, at all times, and towards all—even the most lowly— 
races subject to our dominion, of a moral and humane national influence. 
But if indeed, as alleged, there is one law for the European and another for 
the African ; if indeed public opinion reverses the rule of Christian morality, 
and acts towards the humble negro, not as it would act, or be acted by, in 


the ease of a civilized equal—then all that I have written has been written 
in vain, 


THE COMPANY AND THE CROWN.* 


FPIHAT this book should have been favourably reviewed by 
several first-class journals is certainly a curious illustration 

of the astounding ignorance about Indian affairs which prevails 
even among well-educated Englishmen. The fact would indeed 
be less remarkable if, like Up the Country, or Letters from a Com- 
netition-Wallah, The Company and the Crown had a lively, agree- 
able style to recommend it. Reviewers are, as a rule, so full of 
grateful surprise at finding any book about India thoroughly 
readable, that they are ready enough to overlook all shortcomings 
in point of accuracy or research. But it is only just to Mr. Hovell- 
Thurlow to admit that he is above all suspicion of having practised 
upon his critics any beguilement of this kind. Although we cannot 
make out what it is that they have found in his book worthy of 
praise, we are at least quite sure that it cannot possibly be 
the style. If the author has succeeded, his success supplies a 
triumphant refutation of the charge which Mr. Mill brings against 
modern education, that it sacrifices matter to manner. If this be 
really the tendency of public taste in the present generation, all 
the information of Gibbon, Hume, Hallam, and Macaulay com- 
bined could not have saved a history written in such a style as 
that of The Company and the Crown from universal condemnation. 
Our readers will at once recognise the sort of style to which 
we refer when we tell them that, in Mr. Hovell-Thurlow’s phrase- 
ology, blue eyes are “the blue windows of the soul,” though 
whether he would call black eyes its black windows we have 
unluckily no means of determining; a short ride is a “ride of small 
dimensions ” ; a dispute about horses is an “ equine controversy” ; 
a good weapon is “a weapon of no mean defence”; death is 
“removal from the theatre of life,” or “shaking off this mortal 
coil,” or, worse still, “an instalment of mortality.” We are told 
of Mr. Wilson that he “soon broke down, and shortly after died 
—a fresh instalment of that mortality so fatal to the interests of 
India in England,” and the more to be regretted as Mr. Laing, 
his successor, was “neither his equal nor- his prototype.” We 
may, without undue stretch of charity, assume that Mr. Hovell- 
Thurlow can have had no professional training as a penny-a-liner, 
and he is therefore entitled to the credit of having discovered this 
style for himself. Still, any one who wishes to do him full justice 
must read fifty pages of Zhe Company and the Crown consecu- 
tively. It is impossible otherwise to appreciate the marvellous 
monotony with which, page after page, the sentences are made to 
fall into the same unnaturally stiff and pompous form. A sausage- 
machine could not longer go on repeating itself with so little beauty 
or symmetry to recommend the repetition. Nature is notonly driven 
out with a pitchfork, but, despite the proverb, she never returns. 
The author has socompletely mastered the power of putting ordinary 
ideas into extraordinary English that he is able, even where we 
should least expect it, to be artificial, and to construct sentences 
80 far above the level of every-day composition that the most 
disrespectful reader cannot feel for them that familiarity which 
18 suppoted to breed contempt. It would seem hard, for instance, to 
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lend dignity or novelty to the very simple statement that | 
| were discussing the question whether our European force ae 
might not be reduced, and yet continue to enjoy the advan 
of the hill-stations, now that railways enable us to move 
so rapidly about the country. Yet, simple as the statement 
| Mr. Hovell-Thurlow contrives to lend it a dignity all his om? 
| by telling us that “the wheel of public thought revolves round 
| the axis of military reduction,” and that “climatic influences are 4 
| various, and locomotion is now so easy, that one-third the 
| number of white regiments might practically combine hill-statj 
| with the necessity for ee The great value, if not the 
great beauty, of a style of this kind is that, like a reversible oye. 
coat, it can be turned about and used every way without the slightest 
| alteration in the sense. It is just as easy, for instance, to givepublie 
| thought an axis, and military reduction a wheel, as it is to giy 
thought the wheel, and reduction the axis; and both phrases 
| mean precisely the same thing—namely, that the reduction of the 
army is one of the chief questions of the day. At the same time, jn 
style as in other matters, rank has its drawbacks, and the high-and- 
mighty metaphorical style is far too grand to be always man 
| able. It sounds very well, for instance, to call the police, “ mora} 
and municipal,” an “arm of power”; but it is rather a staggerer 
to find that the “arm of power thus sketched out for holdi 
India bore upon the face of its previsions much promise of success,” 
An artist who can paint previsions upon the face, or rather a face 
upon the previsions, of a powerful arm sketched out for holding 
India, leaves positively nowhere the gentleman who threatened to 
tear off his enemy’s mask and discover his cloven foot. “Pre. 
visions ” is perhaps a misprint for “ provisions ”—especially as the 
arm of power is the police. This would make the arm a sort of 
cornucopia, but still, even with this help, we scarcely see our way 
to giving it a face. 
Again, it is a question whether even grandeur of style is not too 
dearly purchased when it makes it impossible to understand the 
author, and suggests a doubt whether he understands himself, 
“When the local sway over income and expenditure became, by 
a stroke of Mr. Wilson’s pen, reduced to a simple question of 
account, Sir Charles Trevelyan could no longer hold himself, and 
solemnly recorded his insubordination.” We cannot here make 
out whether the writer really knows the grounds of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s famous revolt, or whether he has only a vague 
general notion that it had reference to the income-tax. We 
would gladly give Mr. Hovell-Thurlow the benefit of the doubt, 
if we could see which way the benefit lay. But we cannot 
determine which is the more charitable—to suppose that he does 
not know what he is writing about, or to suppose that, if he really 
does know, he can write in this meaningless way. Our painfal 
experience of his book in no way helps us to solve the question 
whether he is ignorant or merely unintelligible. We can find, on 
the whole, about as many cases in support of the one view as 
we can of the other. The fact is, that Mr. Hovell-Thurlow, like 
the hare with many friends, knows so many words in the English 
language that he cannot, so to speak, be on really intimate terms 
with them all, especially as he always will pick out those bi 
words which are the most — to give themselves airs, an 
which it requires a Johnson to keep in good order. He talks 
of “fabulous narratives of most questionable veracity”; of 
the “aptitude of certain races to domineer, assimilate them- 
selves, or become subordinate, to each other”; of the ten- 
dency of sport “to identify the Bengal civilian with the native 
population.” He informs us that Lord Dalhousie’s “ ante- 
cedents had been rather commercial than political,” inasmuch as 
his “splendid talents had previously found scope in railway 
schemes and home administration”; and that though “the Eng- 
lish have indeed intermarried” (with the natives), and borne 
children, these are, “as a race, lost sight of, and exist only as 
isolated human beings.” Has Mr. Hovell-Thurlow only 4 
distant bowing acquaintance with the word “isolated,” ormdid he 
during his residence in India never once see a Eurasian? What 
he says is as wild as anything in Munchausen; what he means, we 
must leave him to settle with his own conscience and his outraged 
mother-tongue. 
Even when a writer has something to say that is worth hearing, 
he ought to be able to express himself clearly and intelligibly 
before he rushes into print. But in Zhe Company and the Crown 
the matter is as bad as the manner. From beginning to end the 
book swarms with inaccuracies. If there is any one point in 
Indian history about which even an untravelled Englishman might 
be expected to know something, it is the Mutiny. Mr. Hovell- 
Thurlow’s knowledge of it enables him to tell us that “in India 
the country rose almost like one man”—a statement ludicrously in- 
correct, even on the charitable supposition that, for some reason 
best known to Mr. Hovell-Thurlow, “India” does not include 
Madras or Bombay. We are further informed that the chief cause 
of the mutiny was “not Oude nor cartridges,” but the greed of 
the Company. “Then came the Crimean war and the rise m 
money, and the Company, ever avowedly a mercantile community, 
bethought itself of gain.” This passage is so rich that we should 
only spoil it by comment. Again, we find that, after the mutiny, 
‘few loyal natives who could be deemed representative men were 
left in any class of life,” it being notorious, and one of the most 
remarkable facts about the Mutiny, that the native nobility, as & 
rule, either opposed or stood aloof from it. A writer who blunders 
in this way over the ABC of Indian history is not likely to know 
its less familiar portions. Mr. Hpvell-Thurlow confounds what 
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Sir Barnes Peacocke did for the Penal Code with what Mr. 
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ene on did for the Civil Procedure Code. He gives a would- 
Jaborate description of the origin and character of the new 
be en stem, without once mentioning Mr. Robinson or Madras. 
De gedit of the system is assigned to Colonel Bruce, yet the 
ae inquiry would have shown that all the credit was really 
alig Hobinson. In the same spirit of reckless ignorance, gross 
done to Sir William Denison. We are told that a cricket- 
“the only measure of importance” which marked his 
s Governor-General—a sneer which would be perhaps 
d unjust to be worth noticing, if the Times had not, 
e, given it wide circulation. The only measure of 
th which Sir William Denison was called on to 
Jt with most effectually. By the courage and prompt 
deal, he pert which, on his arrival at Calcutta, he faced the 
ye responsibility of opposing the Governor-General’s Council, 
he freed ndia from a “ little war” which would probably, under 
their mismanagement, have proved as troublesome as the little 
war in Bhootan. Of the much-vexed Mysore question Mr. 
Hovell-Thurlow coolly disposes by the wholly fictitious assertion 
that the Rajah has “ executed a testamentary instrument in favour 
of the Queen of England.” Nor are his theories and generalizations 
a whit more trustworthy than his facts. He considers that “ in 
the growth of education, art, science, literature, and police, both 
moral and municipal, a very nearly equal part is played by natives 
and ourselves "—a statement about as sober and intelligible as 
his former assertion that the offspring of marriages between the 
English and the natives “ exist only as isolated human beings.” 
He declares that, as railways now furnish such facilities for the 
transport of troops about India, the native police present the 
only objection—we beg pardon, “ the only argument alleged per 
contra”—to the reduction of our European force. We had 
hitherto thought that there was, to say the least, one other far 
more cogent argument—namely, that in India our chief source of 
danger is not foreign aggression, but internal rebellion ; and that, 
if the latter broke out, our lines of railway might be rendered 
useless in a few hours. 


However, in palliation of these and similar blunders—which it 
would be a never-ending task to enumerate—it may perhaps be 
urged that Mr. Hovell-Thurlow was too short a time in India to 
acquire the necessary in‘ormation. If he deserves blame, it is less 
for this ignorance than for his ignorance of this ignorance. But 
he is equally at fault in the treatment of social subjects for the 
mastery of which a few weeks would have sufficed most men. 
Has there ever been, in the wildest sensation novel, a more 
grotesque caricature of an Anglo-Indian civilian’s life up country 
than this 

The life the new arrivals lead is one almost beyond description. The 
society of the place is probably composed of some two or more families 
besides themselves, soldiers and civilians, whom professional prejudice or 
private jealousy render (sic) insupportable to each other. The young people, if 
wise, endeavour to steer clear of both hostile factions ; but more often espouse 
warmly, for want of better interest, the cause of one or other. Thus months 
wear on in dull monotony, only broken and relieved by successive rains and 
hot or so-called cold weather. Each evening a drive is taken, or a ride of 
small dimensions, and at sunset all return to eat their meals in discontent. 
This kind of life is only varied by occasional sickness, or the visit of a chance, 
and not always welcome, guest. The man has most occupation, and some- 
times keeps his health in consequence ; the woman generally breaks down 
with the birth of her first child, and then returns to England, or spends at 
least her future summers in the Hills. The above, though a somewhat sad, 

is not an altogether untrue, picture of the early married life of young civilians 
of the present generation. 


We scarcely know which to admire most—the stoical calmness 
with which this picture is pronounced to be ‘somewhat sad,” or 
the charming innocence and candour with which, having drawn 
it himself, of his own free will, and under no pains or penalties, 
Mr. Hovell-Thurlow describes it as “ not altogether untrue.” Does 
he hold that truth, like gold, to pass current, requires alloy ? 


_ The Company and the Crown is altogether so feeble, yet preten- 
tious, a Sr geyrom that our excuse for noticing it must be the 
praise which it has received, in various influential quarters, from 
critics who seem to have taken for granted that the private secretary 
of a Governor-General must know all about India. It has attracted 

more attention than it deserves, simply because it is full of 
gossip about public men—we should say, of “information bearing 
on the individuality of public life ”—and in India gossip is always 
welcome. Mr. Hovell-Thurlow evidently thinks that his forte 
lies in portrait-painting, but we have only space for one specimen 

his skill 

The picture of his colleague, the officiating Punjab Minister of Justice, 
deserves more studied painting ; for without sufficient care in treatment, it 
might appear that the character of Mr. Robert Nedham Cust lacked courage. 
His talents were of the very highest order, and his eloquence on paper was 
only to be equalled by the soundness of his law. Yet, in spite of these attain- 
ments, he counted among his co-administrators many who sought to dull his 

e by anecdotes in which the hero played a part remarkable for the 
ce of heroic qualities. Great men must take, however, the pains as 
Well as the pleasures of high place, and may well rest conteated when the 
balance left upon the public mind is even slightly in their favour. In this 
Tespect the man we speak of has shone conspicuous for good sense ; for, 
leaving his repute to be judged of by professional success, he has consistently 
avoided seeking honours in the path of needless danger. 


If poor Mr. Robert Nedham Cust’s reputation for courage depends 
Upon such treatment as this, he is indeed in a bad way. In this 

oud of words there is only one—the word “ neediess”—that 
throws any sort of light upon the point which the painter has 


ot ll Our readers will, we venture to think, pardon us for 
eaving unnoticed the portraits which Mr. Hovell-Thurlow has not 


studied. 


THE FASTI OF OVID.* 


Stee: the early days of our literature there has been no 
English translation of Ovid’s Fasti—certainly no translation 
fit to live. Nor is this much to be wondered at, for the task as 
a whole is decidedly uninviting. The form of a calendar is not 
favourable to the due setting-off of poetry, and, in spite of Ovid’s 
vaunted skill in couching everyday remarks in the shape of verse, 
the linking of festivals one to another in a long series can scarcely 
fail to be a prosaic business. Translators are not very likely to 
keep clear of rocks which it needed all Ovid’s versatility to avoid, 
and hence perhaps they have shunned a task which might seem 
something akin to versifying Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals, and 
have bestowed their pains upon more promising material. Is it, 
then, to be understood that tlre Fasti may as well remain 
unknown to such as cannot read it in the Latin? Far from it. 
There is a vast amount of information scattered up and down the 
six extant books, which is calculated to be of use and interest to 
intelligent readers. Writers of verse can scarcely take a better 
model for rare union of ease and dignity, or for that rarer attain- 
ment—grace and perspicuity in story-telling. The English student 
of Roman history and legend may not care to linger over the 
versification, but he will be attracted to the mine of the Fast: for 
its admirable digest of the “seasons and reasons of every 
special Roman cult and ceremony.” Even a superficial reader 
might find repayment of the time bestowed on an English ver- 
sion, in the help acquired therefrom towards understanding the 
mythological legends and allusions connected with ancient 
statuary. How useful such help might be is seen in the light 
thrown upon one particular statue in the British Museum by the 
six lines of the Fustt (iii. 409-14) beginning 
Ampelon intonsum satyro nymphaque creatum 
Fertur in Ismariis Bacchus amasse jugis. 
And the veriest John Bull, hugging himself in indifference about 
aught save his own national history, manners, and customs, can 
hardly fail to find interest in a work which curiously attests the 
Roman origin of such time-honoured institutions amongst us as 
“New Year's gifts,” “ Royal-Oak Day,” “cross-buns,” and the 
like; such superstitions as “‘ Laying ghosts”; or such observances 
as “ Facing to the East.” Indeed, according to the translator of 
the volume before us, the ceremonial at the Palilia, or festival 
of Pales (Fast. iv. 721, &c.; Rose, p. 131, cf. 243-4, note), seems 
to have been repeated in quite recent times in civilized cock- 
neydom. “ Palilia,” says Mr. Rose, “were performed till very 
lately in the very streets of London. People used to go into the 
fields to gather vervain (John’s-wort), to burn on St. John’s 
Eve, when they rubbed their eyes and rheumatic arms with the 
ashes, leapt through the flames, and sprinkled themselves with 
water, even as Ovid declares that he duly had done” :— 
With hands all pure, I often on this morn 
Have Februa, burnt calf, and bean-ashes borne: 
Oft have I leapt your flame in triple rows, 
And sprinkled me with dripping laurel-boughs.—Rosg, p. 130. 
There is, then, enough in the Fasti to justify its translation into 
English, although it may be a question whether it would not 
be wise to shape such translation into a body of detached 
selections, giving scope to the admirable narrative power of 
Ovid, and avoiding all those awkward joints and — eg. 
“ Postera lux oritur,” “ Nox abiit, oriturque Aurora,” &c.—which 
sadly mar the elegance of the whole. But of this presently. Our 
first duty is to give to Mr. Rose, who has broken the ice, and 
launched a complete version of the Fasti, that friendly notice 
which such a performance deserves. Those who looked into his 
Metamorphoses will be prepared to meet again certain pecu- 
liarities which perhaps a fastidious scholar would avoid—to wit, 
a tendency to postpone artistic translation to such offhand in- 
artificial versions as come ss at the moment, and a greater 
appreciation of anything like testimony borne by Ovid to 
particular theories than of beauty of language or niceties of 
versification. Here, as in Mr. Rose’s former work, we have 
very frequent and daring Latinisms. Not only are locks (in 
the Metamorphoses it was “ clouds”) “concussed,” not only do 
men’s steps “titubate,” but, in phraseology which is 
ingenious if meant to disguise the operation alluded to in 
iii. 125 (“Seu quia bis quino foemina mense a “ gravid 
dames” are said “to parturiate”—terms which wi — 
be as puzzling as Hebrew to the sex immediately concerned. 
Mr. Rose, too, has a knack of overdoing his vocatives of proper 
names. In the first lines of the Third Book we might sus- 
ect that the Latin “ Bellice—Mars” reappeared in the English 
Tp “OQ Mars bellicé” for the rhyme’s sake, were it not that 
Mr. Rose is not at all inclined to stand upon ceremony with 
regard to exactness of rhymes. But, as elsewhere in his work 
we meet with “Germanicé ” and “Ah Romulé,” not at the ends 
of verses, we can but conclude that he recognises inflection of cases 
in English mar, and would have us address our Juliuses and 
Adolphuses as “O Juli, O Adolphe.” These crotchets, however, 
as we must venture to term them, may fairly be condoned 
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in consideration of the bond fide character of Mr. Rose’s work, his 
at pluck in going right through with it, his frequent happiness 

in renderings, his wonderful intelligence and acuteness, and his 
lively interest in his author. He has not, we should imagine, con- 
tracted his taste for Latin literature from daily contact with exact 
classical scholars; but rather gives one the idea of his being in 
some measure self-taught, in the general freshness and occasional 
solecisms which betoken unaided preparation. Yet it is to 
him that we owe what none of our aliens have undertaken, 
or perhaps cared to undertake; nay, what, had they under- 
taken it, they might have made more faultless, but would cer- 
tainly have made more formal and duller. Over-fastidiousness 
cheats the reading public of many promising works; and the 
literary world has reason to be grateful to men who, like Mr. 
Rose, with some one main incentive—in his case the aim to trace 
back Greek and Roman legends to primeval solar and lunar rites 
and worship—shrink not from adding to translational literature, 
and fulfil, if no higher part, that of pioneers for such as come 
after them. 
Mr. Rose is entitled to the praise of having completed a difficult 
work, and, while wading through much that was uninviting in illus- 
tration of his favourite theories, of having given to English readers 
the choice beauties of Ovid’s Fasti. The future translator will 
assuredly recur to him, and, for one or two passages where accurate 
scholarship may lead him to forsake Mr. Rose’s guidance, will find 
a dozen where his judgment is as acute and sound as his Muse is 
happy and lively. But for a strange punctilio, displayed in a sort 
of horror of polishing and repolishing, Mr. Rose’s Justi might have 
come forth from its author’s hands a finished work, hard to surpass 
and not easy to equal. As it is, there are many passages of more 
than average merit, for the sake of which most sensible people will 
be a little blind to the slips and carelessnesses of other portions. 
We are tempted to cite such a passage from the Third Book, 
descriptive of Jove's gift of the Ancile in answer to Numa’s prayer 
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finished,” seeing that « lacerna” is simply the : 
an upper cloak, It would be unfair, not “er 
part of Mr. Rose’s work abounds in well-turned pass . 


where he thus handles Ovid’s description of 7 
husband’s absence :— 


Desinit in lacrimas, inceptaque fila remittit, 
In gremio vultum deposuitque suum, 
Hoc ipsum decuit : lacrimz decuere pudice, 
Et facies animo dignaque parque fuit.—II, 755-8. 
And tears stood in her eyelids, dropt the thread 
From out her hand, and dropped her comely head 
Upon her bosom ; grief you could not blame, 
So well her face and feelings it became,—P, 6y, 
Here and in most other places Mr. Rose exhibits full mag 
heroic metre. But the question arises, without derogation of 
his merits, is the heroic metre fittest for the Fasti? In Book 
121-2, Ovid seems to have something to say on this topic ;— 
Nune mihi mille sonos, quoque est memoratus Achilles, 
Vellem, Mwonide, pectus inesse tuum ; 
Dum canimus sacras alterno pectine Nonas ; 
Maximus hine fastis accumulatur honos. 
Here “ alterno pectine ” means “in elegiac verse,” or, as Mr, 
turns it, “in alternating tones ”—a hint, we take it, which dines 
us to the English elegiac. Mr. Rose’s heroics, 
O for a Muse of thousand-trumpet tongue, 
Like thine, Mxonides, like thine that sung 
The great Achilles, for our sacred Nones 
I celebrate in alternating tones, 
would be very well, but that the tones do not alternate, or any. 
wise resemble Ovid's longs and shorts. Might not an approach 
to such resemblance be made by adopting the elegiac stanza ?— 
O for a thousand notes, a poet’s soul 
Like thine, who sangest of Achilles’ ire! 
Whilst of the sacred Nones my songs I troll 


Ex 


(Fast. iii. 359, foll.) 
With dawning morn, whilst earth was wet with dew, 
The people to the regal threshold drew ; 
He comes, and sits on throne of maplewood, 
And round him stand the silent multitude : 
And Pheebus rose, whilst hopes and fears absorb 
Their spirits, as they watch the rising orb ; 
And Numa rose and veiled his head with white, 
He raised his suppliant hands to heaven’s height 
And uttered thus :—“ The time is come! Confer 
The pledge of promised empire, Jupiter !” 
Then in full disk in the ethereal blue 
The glorious god of day emerged to view. 
God thundered thrice, thrice light’ned in the clear : 
Calm was the sky— 
O credit what you hear. 
The fact is true, I say—though wondertul— 
For, parting in the midst, the heavens unroll ; 
And, whilst the King and people veiled their eyes, 
A shield, poised lightly, falling from the skies, 
Lights on the ground ;—and then the shout arose 
Of Romans to the skies ; and Numa chose 
An unyoked heifer, sacriticed to be, 
Or ere he raised the Giftt—the Ancilé.—Pp. 80-1. 
Comparing these lines with the original, readers will probably be 
led to our own conclusion—that they faithfully render a very fine 
picture. We might have wished that the translator had avoided 
the repetition in v. 4 and v. 6—*And Pheebus rose,” “ And 
Numa rose ”—which would savour of poverty of language to any 
one not acquainted with Mr. Rose’s occasional laxness. ‘T'o escape 
the repetition of the copulative “and,” and the attributing of the 
same action to god and mortal, it might be better to substitute 
for “And Numa rose and,” “Numa &e. Whilst 
dwelling on this passage we may call atiention to the differ- 
ence in character between Mr. Rose's note upon it and that 
of Mr. Paley, in his grammar-school edition of the Fusti. While 
the former discerns in the whole passage indications, philological 
and symbolical, of the solar and lunar worship, the latter contines 
himself to explaining the phenomenon as the fall of a meteoric 
mass, usually Lange recy. even in a cloudless sky, by a thunder- 
clap. Did space allow, we might cite portions of the legend of 
Anna Perenna, considered by Merivale and Dunlop to be the finest 
narrative passage in the Fasti; and of the Rape of Proserpine 
(Book IV. pp. 118-9, tr.), though here Mr. Rose has taken 
liberties with the names of places. To catch Mr. Rose at his best, 
we must accompany him over a page or two of simple description. 
There must be no such lines as 
Jamque Leontinos Amenanaque flumina cursu— 


to be, as it were, thorns in his side; no plays on words to tempt 
him to drag Latinisms, neck and heel, into the body of his trans- 
lation. His version of— 

Romanz spatium est urbis et orbis idem—II. 634. 

The orbs is “ urbs Romana” and our home— 


is ingenious, perhaps, but singularly awkward. A sufficient trans- 
lation, as we cannot hope to hit off the alliteration of the Latin, 
might run— 
Short of the world’s, no limits knows our Rome. 
In the legend of Lucretia it may be hard to translate the 
punning words, “ Hostis, ut hospes, init penetralia Collatini”; but 
it_is only evading the difficulty to print in the English text, 
“‘Hostis non hospes entereth thine house.” And in the same 
assage it would have been just as well to read, “’Tis full time 
is cloak were finished,” as “ “Tis full time That this lacerna’s 


From pious chords of elegiac lyre. 


In like manner the copious elegiac would better satisfy the force 
of the lines (133-4) a little further on, 
Romule, concedes ; facit hic tua magna tuendo 
Meenia, tu dederas transilienda Remo ; 
than the confined heroic, of which Mr. Rose gives us this 
sample :— 
Concede the palm 
To him who guards thy walls from scathe and harm, 
Which Remus overleapt. 
An elegiac stanza might run— 
Blush not thy better, Romulus, to own 
In him that thine augmented Rome doth keep: 
Wide through his guardian care yon walls are grown, 
Which erst thou lettest Remus overleap. 
At III. 100-1 Mr. Rose translates 
Nondum tradiderat victas victoribus artes 
Grecia, facundum sed male forte genus. 
Qui bene pugnabat, Romanam noverat artem: 
Mittere qui poterat pila, disertus erat. 
The victors had not then 
Adopted science from unwarlike Greece ; 
Science at Rome, not sciences of peace, 
War and the pilum satisfied their souls. 
If we could have an elegiac stanza, it might be— 
From vanquished Greece, for words, not valour, famed, 
Not yet had arts to the tierce victor come ; 
Still in no art save fighting Romans claimed, 
To fling the dart was shrewdest gift at Rome. 
But we are overstepping our limits. Suffice it to say that we 
believe the next trauslator of the Fasti will do well to try the 
elegiac metre. He may also, as we have hinted above, act wisely 
in throwing his translations more into the form of lays strung 
together, and cutting out here and there whatever merely sub- 
served Ovid’s calendarial arrangement, so as to let a detached 
series of pictures of Roman history and manners strike the mind’s 
eye, Such a one will find much help in the pages of Mr. Rose, 
whose translation and notes equally give signs of true poetic 
feeling. We should like to see him attempt some less archieolo- 
gical subject than the Jasti, With as much pains, and a little 
more polish, he might perhaps hope for greater success In trans 
lating the - 


PHYSIOLOGY.* 
\ HATEVER may be thought of Professor Arnold's wholesale 
impeachment of English prose, there can be no doubt that 
our scientific literature affords copious support to his position. 
While the Buffons and Cuviers, apart from their renown as classl- 
fiers or discoverers, stand in the very front of the literary artists of 
France, while the treatises and lectures of Dumas, Milne-Edwards, 
Claude Bernard, and their colleagues, are models not only of ex- 
position but also of style, British savants seldom shine in the 
elegancies, and too often fail in the essentials, of language. Our 
standard English work on the Physiological Anatomy and Physi- 
ology of Man, as re-edited by Dr, Beale, is no exception to this 


* The Physiological Anatomy and Physiology of Man. By Robert 
Todd, Willian and S. Beale, &e. &e. &e. New Edition by 
the last-named Author. Vart Ll London: Longmans & Co. 1866. aa 
Lessons in Elenentary Physiology. By Thomas HM. Huxley, &e. 
London; Macmillan & Co. 1866. 
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What is worse, when this author departs from 
e tang of detail he sometimes leaves behind both rhetoric and 
scrip completeness that seems to indicate something more 


th 
logic WI ce in handling the parts of speech. His philo- 
al ob uoton to the first instalment of the work before us 


phice d’esevye view of the proper methods of scientific dis- 
ives bird's sakes occasion the characteristics of 
corhetica and theoretical explanations of natural phenomena. 
ferred to 
» yen from the science which is to form the subject of the following 
an example function of respiration in animals is a very complex process, 
pages. the nature of which many unsatisfactory hypotheses had been 
‘a¢ to the obscurity in which many of the phenomena, imme- 
formed, owing ted with it, were involved. Until the law of the 
diately or remotely connce bility of membranes by them, had b 
‘a cion of gases, and. of the permeability of membranes by them, had been 
diffusoe and until it had been shown that carbonic acid is held in solu- 
developed, ome blood, no theory of respiration could be framed adequate to 
7 ace rou coats 0 ne pulmonary 
interchange of “the and the place of 
aed of the blood, while the latter is diffused into the air in 
ylmonary Vesic es. 
ty sum of this passage is, that “the law of the diffusion of 
and of the permeability of membranes by them,” has 
enabled us to frame a theory “ adequate to explain all the pheno- 
mena” of respiration. In other words, before Dutrochet 8 expe- 
riments on endosmose and exosmose, and Graham s mathematical 
statement of the same, we possessed no sufficient theory of the 
hysico-chemical processes which occur when the black lood of 
the veins is turned into red blood for the arteries. — Now we have 
changed all that ; instead of being tied to Yon or a | hypo- 
theses,” we can explain all the phenomena involved. nfortu- 
nately, this is far from being the case. The observations of 
Dutrochet and Graham throw some light on the changes in ques- 
tion, but every physiologist except Dr. Beale knows that they do 
not explain them. What they tell us is, that a gas which is in 
the blood may escape into the outer air, while a gas which is in 
the outer air is diffusing itself into the blood, through the walls 
of the capillaries of the lungs. But between the phenomena 
of endosmose and exosmose, as these have been artificially 
produced by ex eriment, and the natural interchange of gases 
in respiration, there is a vast difference. For (1) the law of 
rmeability refers exclusively to gases mechanically held in the 
fluids which exhale them. Now the oxygen of the blood is not 
held in mechanical solution, as has been shown by the failure of so 
owerful a reagent as pyrogallic acid to detach that gas when 
injected into the circulation. Again (2), if, in order to imitate as 
fur as possible the nature of the lungs, we partly fill a wet bladder 
with oxygen, and hang it in carbonic acid gas, what follows 
by no means fits the physica: law of diffusion, That law is an 
induction from experiments made with gases either placed in 
absolute contact or kept apart by a dry and porous wall, under 
which circumstances the gases diffuse into each other in a known 
ratio. Now in the instance just cited, which reproduces within 
certain limits the case of the gases of the blood, the separating mem- 
brane is wet, while the interchange of oxygen and carbonic acid gas 
w of diffusion. So that, if “the law of the diffusion of gases 
and of the permeability of membranes” gives us a sort of 
rough insight into the mysteries of respiration, it by no means 
furnishes a theory “adequate to explain all the phenomena” 
of that complicated function. Besides, there are other parts 
of the respiratory act on which the laws in question throw 
absolutely no light at all. For instance, they give us no hint of 
the reason why carbonic acid gas blackens, and oxygen restores, 
the blood’s colour. Under such circumstances it is obvious that 
we are very far from having a “ theory of respiration.” Dr. Beale 
himself, in a previous page, has said that we may devise a theory 
whenever we can “explain the whole train of phenomena which 
have been investigated.” He goes on as follows: —*But sometimes 
our experiments and observations throw an imperfect light upon the 
phenomena which are the subjects of investigation; or the latter 
ate so remote, or so little under our control, as to render both 
observation and experiment extremely difficult, and in some 
cases impossible.” Also, it may be a great advantage if, helped 
by observations, and “aided by previous knowledge of general laws, 
we can frame an hypothesis, offering some explanation of the phe- 
nomena.” It is hard to comprehend how, after making such re- 
marks, Dr. Beale failed to see that they applied to respiration, and 
that his other description did not. Perhaps future instalments of 
the work may clear up the difficulty by presenting the scientific 
World with a set of observations calculated to remove all existing 
doubts as to the nature of the respiratory function. Language 
like that quoted is significant of something more than the par- 
ticular errors of detail which it may happen to hold in solution. 
ungue leonem. The mind of an author who indulges in such 
elastic logic and such flabby facts must surely be wanting 
M scientific tissue. He may be, as Dr. Beale unquestionably is, 
4 vigilant microscopist, and a careful and suggestive anatomist, but 
he cannot claim to count amongst the Bernards and Bichats of his 
science, Dr, Beale’s skill in analysing the mysteries of minute 
hie is Pere ull praise. No one can read without admiration 
for inspecting the “ apolar, and bipolar 
erve-cells” of the papille of the tongue of the little greentree 
(Hyla arborea), and soaking the viscera and pharynx of that 
batrachian in carmine fluid and Price’s glycerine, Bat the 


compiler of a physiological classic requires other qualifications 
than these. 

In the dark ages it was believed that a certain beast burrowed in 
cellars and other excavations, and that a glance of his eye struck 
men dead. The evidence for his existence was the fact that 
sons venturing into subterranean retreats occasionally perished 
without the apparent intervention of an adequate cause. The 
likeness and properties of this occult creature having been duly 
registered, he was called a basilisk. So in the earlier days of 
geological research men stumbled upon strata that for the time 
defied their scrutiny. Accordingly, they called them by the com- 
prehensive name of greywacke, under which euphemism the 
— of geologists long a Now physiology has not 

together emerged into what M. Comte calls the positive stage. 
Some of its secrets have been definitely referred to the chemical 
and physical laws that govern the world of inanimate objects, 
but many of its most striking phenomena are yet un- 
explained. Accordingly, a class of philosophers, which in- 
cludes Dr. Beale, Milne-Edwards, and other eminent writers, 
have provided a basilisk to clear up the difficulties of the 
case. Reluctant to confess that physiology is yet in its cradle, 
they attribute all the phenomena which still resist analysis 
to a certain secret agency called the vital force. To this force 
no positive qualities are ascribed. It is a mere occult influence 
whose existence cannot be proved, which throws no light on the 
dark sides of physiology, and explains nothing except on the 
principle of obscurum per obscurius. Although Dr. Beale seems 
occasionally to rebel against the consequences of this theory, he 
nevertheless takes ground as a vitalist. In his view, life is an 
inner force that does not depend on structure. He says, “ We 
are quite unable to say what sort of force vital power is, to isolate 
it, to examine, or to give any satisfactory account of the exact 
manner in which it exerts its peculiar influence upon inanimate 
matter; we seem compelled to admit the existence of such a 
power, because the facts observed cannot be explained without 
such an admission.” This is precisely how the basilisk was 
described by our ancestors. He was unknowable, he had never 
been isolated or examined in the flesh, and no one knew how it 
was that he exerted his baleful influence upon butlers and exca- 
vators. Still, the accidents which happened in cellars and other 
underground places could not be explained without the admission 
of this useful z. He was therefore retained as an indispensable 
help to the imagination, and a competent excuse for staving off 
further inquiry. 

Mr. Huxley’s little handbook may safely be said to contain the 
very best a and explanations of the principles of human 
physiology which have yet been written by an Englishman. Most 

hilosophers of eminence appear unable to enter into the hin- 
rances that beset a student’s apprehension of the vexed problems 
of science. Here Mr. Huxley isincomparable. Whoever lacks a clear 
notion of any given question of physiology which happens to enter 
into the horizon of this little book will find that Mr. Huxley’s 
commentaries always turn darkness into light. At the same time, 
we find no basilisks or greywacke. There is no attempt to gloss 
over the present shortcomings of the science. Mr. Huxley is as 
careful to point out the deficiencies as to state the certainties of 
knowledge. His account of the functions of the lungs and liver 
is remarkable for the candour with which he avows the grave 
obscurities that beset our comprehension of the workings of these 
organs. His descriptions are graphic, his illustrations apposite, 
his language correct, his style always excellent, and capable of 
being made perfect. A notion of the lucidity of Mr. Huxley’s 
manner will be conveyed by the following extract from the chapter 
on “ Work and Waste” :— 

Suppose a chamber with walls of ice, through which a current of ice-cold 
air passes, the walls of the chamber will of course remain unmelted. Now, 
having weighed a healthy living man with great care, let him walk up and 
down the chamber for half an hour. In doing this, he will obviously exercise a 
great amount of mechanical force ; as much, in fact, as would be required to 
lift and push his weight through the distance which he has raised himself 
at every step, and transported himself by all his steps. But, in addition, a 
certain quantity of the ice will be melted or conveyed into water; showing 
that the man has given off heat in abundance. Furthermore, if the air 
which enters the chamber be made to pass through lime-water, it will cause 
no cloudy white precipitate of carbonate of lime, because the quantity of 
carbonic acid in ordinary air is so small as to be inappreciable. But if the 
air which passes out is made to take the same course, the lime-water will 
soon become milky, from the precipitation of carbonate of lime, showing the 
resence of carbonic acid, which like the heat is given off by the man. 
‘urthermore, even if the air be quite dry as it enters the chamber, that 
which is breathed out of the man, and that which is given off from his skin, 
will exhibit clouds of vapour ; which vapour, therefore, is derived from the 
body. After this experiment has continued for a longer or shorter time, let 
the man be released and weighed once more. He will be found to have lost 
weight. Thus, a living active man constantly exerts mechanical force, gives 
off heat, evolves carbonic acid and water, and undergoes a loss of 
substance. 

The chapter on the larynx is generally an unsatisfacto of 
physiological works, and the will probably not 
until a Santley turns anatomist or a Huxley learns to sing. Even 
specialists like Helmholtz fall into grotesque errors of fact in re- 
— to vocal production and practice. Mr. Huxley says that “ men 

ave deeper notes than boys and women because their larynges are 
larger and their vocal eheile longer.” Very possibly. Sut, if 
80, why are the notes of an Alboni so much deeper than those of 
a Grisi; and why does Tagliatico emit gruffer sounds than Mario ? 
Why are bassi profondi so rare in Italy, and why in Russia does 
this category of voice descend “deeper and deeper still” into 
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depths quite unattainable by a Southern or even a German larynx? 
Has Mr. Huxley ever contemplated the Adam’s apple of Madame 
Jenny Lind, and if so, does he think that it is smaller than that 
of Me Santley ? Such inquiries might be multiplied, and in 
resent state of our of matters no replies that 
given will satisfy physiologists and singers alike. One 
obstacle to. investigation is that the subtleties of timbre and 
tessitura can hardly be appreciated by the ear alone. Whoever 
undertakes to analyse them should study, not merely the external 


forms of voeal effect, but also the sensations felt in the singer's 
throat and head. 
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A SPECIAL COURSE CURES will be given in the 

Rev. oo DEAN of WESTMINSTER, on the MONUMEN va of 

ABBEY. 1.—January 30, The I1.—February 2, The Statesmen. 

he Poets and of Letters. 1V.—F ebruary 9, The lesiustics 


of ‘the Gow 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., TRE, M.A. Da 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Harley Street, 


An EXAMINATION for "the ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP in 

Natural Philosophy, for Girls under be mage will be held on January 19. of Ca. 
dates, with T as to C ust be sent to the Dean before te Jam 

Particulars may be obtained ¢ on application to Miss at the College Office, 

E. H. PLUMPTRE,M.A,, Deg 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURS 
and the LINE.—Mr. WREN, M.A., C fhrist’s College, Cambridee, assisted b 
(Fifth) Wrangler, a Cambridge First-class Classi, and the best ters obtainab! le for 
other Subjects allowed to be taken up, receives RESIDENT and Nox RESIDE P 
Brixton, to Parents of successful Pupils. Moderate terms.— Wiltshire Louse, 3. John’s 
ixton 


W OOLWICH, SANDHURST, DIRECT COMMISSION 
and MARINES. oc. G. BLACKADER, M. A., formerly of Cheltenham Col 

late Head Mathematical Master of the Modern Department, Clifton College allege. 

Limited Number of PUPILS to be preyared for the above.— Direct, Kichmond, 3, sw. 


or Lady Visitor. 


Street, ' 
athena 


OOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, and the UN 
VERSITIES. EIGHT PUPILS are prepared red for the above by the Rev, G, 
ROBERTS, M.A., late Fellow of Cor. Christi Coll. Camb., and late Professor in the R.I. 
College, Addiscombe.—Address, The Limes, Croydon, 8. 


(THE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwi 


Sandhurst, and the Line. - CLASSES for Pupils preparing for the above; Te 
moderate. — Address, Marusmaricus, 14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


IVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.—Two OXFORD ME 
engaged in Public Offices, prepare PUPILS for the various Home Civil Service 
other Examinations.—For Terms, &c., address M. A., 36 Elgin Crescent, Notting Hi 


N AVAL CADETS.— EASTMAN’S R.N. ACADEM 
SOUTHSEA. 
In August, 1865, of 16 Pupils, SIXTEEN PASSED. 
In December, 1865, of 17 Pupils, F IF EN P ASSED. 
In August, 1866, of 2 23 Pupils, TWENTY PASSE 
December, 1866, of 13 Pupils, TWELVE PASSED. 
Being SIXTY-THREE successful out of SIXTY-NINE, whilst of the whole numbe « 
Candidates the rejections average about one-third. 
Candidates for NAVAL CADETSHIPS in April can be received on and after Januarys, 
Applications to be addressed to Dr. Srickeaneiy, as above. 


PREPARATION for HOME and INDIAN CIVIL SERVIO® 
LOMATIC APPOINTMENT.—TWO VACANCIES at Christmas. £15 i © 
Month —Address, M.A., Eastholme, Lee, Kent. 


(GOVERNMENT OFFICES. — CANDIDATES are pre 
for EXAMINATION in all Byanches, at of the Day, at the Civil Service® 
12 Princes Square, Bayswater, W.—A. D. 5 M.A., Principal. 


RIVATE EDUCATION in PARIS.—Maison de la Tourel 

Parc des Princes, Bois de Boulogne.—Miss PYLE, assisted by a French Lady of 
attainments, offers to a limited number of YOUNG LADIES the eaventiats ota —- 
tinental Education, with the comforts and privileges of an English Home. Her Educatis 
experience at Home and Abroad enables her to combine the peculiar advantages of the Eng 
and Continental systems of Education, and it is her aim to bring her experience to bear on 
mental, moral, and religious training of her Pupils. 

Circulars, with the highest references, Ay be had in London of Messrs. Hatchard &! 
187 Piccadilly, W., and of Mesers. Nisbet & Co., 2) ous Street, W., until 8th January m 
Letters may be addressed to Miss Prue, Endsleigh 

London, December 14, 1866. 


PpuBLic SCHOOLS. —A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE 
Classical Honours, who prepares a Limited Number of PUPILS} for Rugby, 
and Meribonowg be have TWO VACANCIES after Christmas. Large House and Gi 
near the Sea. ms, £70 under Twelve; £80 above that age.— Address, E. I. Banpans, 
Salcombe Hill Sou, Sidmouth, Devon. 


ATION.—The Rev. PHILIP MAGNUS, B.A., BS: 


can receive into his House, as Boarder, a PUPIL desirous of aitending one of 
oe prepared for University Examinations.—Address, 29 Blandf 7 


London Colleges. 
Square, London, N.W. 


RIVATE TUITION.—An OXFORD M.A., Married, Incur 
bent of a small be ag Parish, and of considerable experience in Tuition, th 
prepares Young Men for mtrance Examination at Oxford, has now ONE VACAM) 
Satistactory ti Terms, £120 per annum.—Address, Rev. A. 
Ch. Ch. Oxford. 


RIVATE PUPILS.—A BENEFICED CLERGYMA®, 
Graduate of Oxford, Married, and of much Experience, receives a few PUPILS to prep’ 
for the Public Schools, or to Educate entirely, and has now Vacancies. ‘Lerms for Boys ua’ 
Twelve, £80; over £100 per annum. High references. — Address, Arrua, 
Parker. Publishers, Ox: 


W OOD END, Matlock, Der byshire.— In this Establishme”’ 
for YOUNG by Miss GODDARD, assisted by efficient Teach. 
the moral and intellectual culture and physical corrunded : 


every attention is paid 
Pupils. The House —. in its own Grounds, ins healthy Situation, 
deluhtful Scenery. The Christmas Kecess will terminate Januery 17. 
Parents of present and former Pupties also to the Rev. R. M. Jones, Tneanaliens of ee 
Cromford, Derbyshire, and the Kev. A. M'Conkey, Incumbent of ‘St. James, West 


Liverpool. 
(THE LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL has urgent NEE? 
of FUNDS. 


Doyations and Subscriptions will be thankfally received b 


y Messrs. Dimsdale 


December 26, 1866. CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 50 Coghill ; Messrs. Drummond & Co., Charing Cross ; Coutte & Co. 
‘ , Fleet Streets and by the undersigned, at the Hospital, tel, Liverpool Road, 
BRADE IELD.—ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Bradfield, CHARLES FINN, Sec 
near Readin Fountation School, Incorporated by Royal Charter. Wy 
Rey. THOMAS Oriel College, ‘Oxford. Rector of Bradfield, th , BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE 
cnorary Secreta: ++ Elm Court, Middle Temple, on. Street, Strand. "Pictures Cle 1, Lined, and Restored, if 
informaiton ma be tei on, wal H the condition med or Rewilt equal to New. 
ARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
A 4; 
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